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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We shall commence week after next a new 
story entitled ‘‘ The Barton Experiment,” by 
the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” <A considera- 
ble portion of this story we have read with a 
personal enjoyment that is rarely afforded by 
the perusal of a manuscript. It possesses the 
marks of originality which characterized the 
most popular story of the past season, but is 
nothing like it. The author shows the same 
vividness of conception and deftness of hand in 
his portraits; and there is something of the same 
humor, but of a much more quiet description; 
the moral purpose is much more strongly mark- 
ed, and the whole story, both in its conception 
and its execution, is one of greater strength. 
There is the same difference between Helen’s 
Babies and The Barton Experiment that there 
was between Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist. 
In the one the author is off on a summer’s 
frolic ; in the other he has settled down to ear- 
nest winter’s work. 


Mr. Charles O’Conor added nothing to his 


previous reputation by falling into the pet com- 


mon enough among clients, and accusing the 
Court of Appeals of corruption for the beinous 
crime of deciding one of the T'weed cases against 
him. Only respect for his age prevents him 
from becoming ridiculous when he now accuses 
Mr. Danforth, the Republican candidate for the 
Court of Appeals, of corruption, as an accessory 
after the fact, because he has expressed the 
opinion that the Court was right and Mr. 
O’Conor was wrong in that proceeding. Yet 
that is just what he does in a long letter to the 
N. Y. ‘‘ Herald,” distinctly asserting that two 
of the Judges (Messrs. Folger and Andrews) 
owed their election to Mr. Tweed, and solemnly 
intimating that Mr. Danforth owes his recent 


renomination, on the same ticket with ex-Gov. 
Morgan, to the same expatriated politician. 


When such criticism comes from such a quar- 
ter, justice requires a response, not from the im- 
pugned Judges, who may well refuse to plead 
before the bar of public opinion at the summons 
of every disappointed lawyer, but from the pub- 
lic journalists. We bave therefore taken pains to 
acquaint ourselves with the facts. Judges Fol- 
ger and Andrews did receive a considerable 
number of Democratic votes in the city of New 
York; but Judge Andrews would have been 
elected without one of these votes, which were 
obtained through the influence of James O’ Brien, 
who was the leading antagonist of Tweed in the 
local politics of the time. No one ip the least 
familiar with the politics of that period ever 
suspected either Judge Folger or Judge An- 
drews of having any part in, or knowledge of, 
the influences which were brought to bear on 
O’Brien for this purpose. And slander rises to 
the height of absurdity when it imputes to gen- 
tlemen of well-known integrity and honor a 
corrupt bargain with Tweed, while it is perfectly 
well known that the bargain, if any was ever 
made, must necessarily have been made with 
Tweed’s enemies, and when there is not the 
slightest pretext for believing that the judges 
who are thus attacked were parties to any bar- 
gain whatever. Writing for the outside world, 
we may assure our readers that the universal 
opinion of the bar regards the Court as thor- 
oughly competent and upright. Of the rival 
candidates for a vacancy in the Court of Appeals 
it must suffice to say that both are upright and 
unexceptionable men, and such eminent lawyers 
that the best recommendation we could give to 
citizens who have no party predilections would 
be to take one ballot for Mr. Danforth and one 
for Mr. Earl, and drop into the ballot-box the 
first which happened to come to his hand. 


The first report of the State Prison Investi- 
gating Commision of this State goes to the reot 
of the matter in urging the abandonment of the 
present wretched system, which gives the offices 
to the wire-pullers, and puts the convicts in the 
charge of men who ‘diligently apply them- 
selves in making all the money possible for their 
own benefit, before being thrown out by the 
next turn of the political wheel.” This is just 
what the Ladies’ State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion told us two years ago. Now we know the 
remedy the question is, Will any administration 
apply it ? 


The opposition to Gen, Butler has culminated 
in the independent nomination of Judge Hoar. 
Mr. butler thinks that a Republican has no 
right to bolt the ticket if he attends the Con- 
vention. Judge Hoar thinks differently, and 
so, happily for American politics, do an increas- 
ing number of American voters. We have 
commented on the issue thus raised in another 
column. 


The Librarian’s Conference at Philadelphia 
last week is likely to receive less attention from 
the public than it deserves. The most im- 


portant paper, in a popular view, was one 
defending novel-reading; the most important 
action was a resolution to memorialize Congress 
for a separate building for the Cougressional 
Library. There may possibly be some question 
whether it is worth while to maintain such a 
national library—though we do not question it; 
but if we are to accumulate the books we cer- 
tainly ought to have something better than an 
overflowing store-room to put them in. We 
heartily sign our name to that memorial. 


Colorado has cast her first vote as a State, 
and at this writing the result is still in doubt. 
In Connecticut local elections all over the State 
show decided Republican gains; the Democrats 
have, of course, carried Georgia by a large 
majority, and at this writing the battle is at its 
height in Ohio and Indiana. .In the latter 
State the Greenback nominee for Governor be- 
came convinced that he was used to divide the 
Republican vote, and last week withdrew, ad- 
vising his followers to vote the Republican 
ticket. What the effect will be our readers will 
know from reading the returns of the election, 
which will be held before our paper gets into 
the hands of our subscribers. 


The last political gad-fly of the campaign 
buzzes about the ears of Gov. Hayes, with more 
noise than sting. ‘The story is produced wich 
an exuberance of fancy that does credit to the 
imagination of the inventor. In its most artis- 
tic form it is to the effect that Mr. Hayes is, in 
secret, a member of the American Alliance, a 
new native-American society, embracing for one 
of its objects the limitation of suffrage to native- 
born citizens ; that he has been nominated by it 
in secret conclave ; that he met with its com- 
mittee in Philadelphia and accepted its nomina- 
tion; that he again met with the committee 
in Ohio and accepted the nomination a second 
time ; and that, finally, be was officially in- 
formed by letter, and accepted it the third time. 
The actual basis for this buzz is a letter from 
the private secretary of Gov. Hayes, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of certain resolutions endors- 
ing his nomination, thanking the body for this 
‘expression of confidence,” and promising that 
‘‘at the proper time references will be given 
you to Committees for such aid and co-eperation 
as seems to be advisable.” Whether Gov. Hayes 
knew anything about the Alliance and its pur- 
poses, or even about the letter or the reply, 
does not appear. We doubt whether, even in 
the political milennium, any candidate will re- 
fuse to receive ‘‘aid and co-operation” in his 
election from a political organization because 
he has not examined its creed and satistied bim- 
self of its political orthodoxy. The American 
Alliance tale will follow into obscurity the 
charge of evasion of taxes, if indeed 1t has not 
done so before this paragraph reaches our read- 
ers. 


Ex-Secretary McCulloch declares that resump- 
tion is practicable in 1879 and points out the 
way to reach it. This is by issuing at once 
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with which to begin at once calling in the green- 
backs. By this plan the United States says 
to every creditor, I will pay you interest on your 
money from this date, and principal and inter- 
est in three years. The Banker’s Convention 
endorse the method; and it is,the Bankers who 
must mainly bear the burden in resumption. 


We had been assured so positively that the 
talk of Southern claims was a ghost that we 
half believed it. The ghost is at all events 
large enough to be somewhat frightful, it now 
appearing on an examination of last year’s Con- 
gressional Proceedings that claims were pre- 
ferred to the amount of two billion and a half 
of dollars for damages caused by the war. It is 
not surprising that the N. Y. ‘* Herald” urges 
the Democratic party to make a prompt and 
vigorous repudiation of the policy of paying 
war-claims. 


The Governor of South Carolina issues a 
proclamation requiring the ‘‘ white rifle clubs” 
to disperse, to the great indignation of party 
organs. Suppose they were ‘‘ black rifle clubs” 
and white suffrage was threatened by their exist- 
ence, would the party organs be equally indig- 
nant? It makes a deal of difference whether 
the bull that is sharpening his horns is white or 
black. 

The upshot of the present complicated and 
conflicting news from the seat of war is this: 
Servia and Montenegro are bent on securing 
self-government, and resolutely refuse to accept 
any guarantees whatever from Turkey. . They 
know her too well. Russia, quietly, though 
not ostensibly, backs them in this demand, 
Germany is reticent; Austria is apparently un- 
certain. If the English government, yielding 
to public sentiment, accepts and endorses the 
demand of the insurgent provinces, the Porte 
will be compelled to yield; if not, the war will 
continue. Last spring England refused to join 
the other Great Powers in a demand for reform, 
hence the war. If she refuses again, the proba- 
bility is that Russia will openly join in the war, 
which she has secretly abetted, and it may be- 
come general. Meanwhile the ex-Sultan, like 
all his dethroned predecessors, is mysteriously 
dying, and the priesthood aggravate the difficul- 
ties of the Turkish Government by officially 
making the following announcement to the 
easily cheated people: 

‘*Listen to the conditions which the victorious 
Turkish people impose upon impious Europe: 
1. Servia, Montenegro and Moldo-Wallachia to 
become part of Turkey. 2. Russia to pay a heavy 
indemnity and to give up the Crimea and the 
Black Sea. 3. Europe must undertake to meddle 
no more in Turkish affairs.” 


SACRED MEMORIES. 
HERE is something in every person of any 
sensibility and imagination that makes 
places and objects which have been intimately 
associated with human experience more valuable 
than any other thing can be. Thus a lonely 
and uninteresting field, which would be gloomy 
if judged purely as a landscape, becomes inter- 
esting when you know that on it one of the 
great battles was fought. You can scarcely 
analyze the clouds of thoughts and suggestions 
that arise, and always will arise, from such a 
fact. So Thermopyle is sacred to the Old 
World. So Bunker Hill and Gettysburg to the 
New. So it is with old castles where nobles 
have lived, and noble deeds have been wrought 
or romantic dramas have been enacted; as War- 
wick Castle, or the Tower of London, or the 
residence of Mary Queen of Scots in Edinburgh. 
Now, this is a suggestion to the senses, or 
through the senses; but there are a great many 
things that have no local habitation, no dis- 
played appearance, which yet, on the same 

principle, are interesting and sacred. 


How many hymns are sacred with such 
memories, Asa ship full of passengers has an 


‘interest far beyond that of an empty ship, beau- 


tiful though it may be, so some hymn or some 
poem may be freighted with associations which 
double and redouble its value. Indeed, very 
many poor hymns the Christian world will not 
let die, because they have been used under cir- 
cumstances that gave them an adventitious 
value. 

There is not a more precious Psalm than 
the 23d. When we consider what a comfort it 
has been to the poor, the unknown, the perse- 
cuted, those in prisons, those in the sick-room, 
those in the parish church, among the needy, 
there is gathered around about this Psalm an 
interest that scarcely belongs to any other. 
There are other Psalms that are more potential 
from rhetorical reasons; but there is a sweetness, 
touching the sense of universal want, in this 
which you find nowhere else. 

So, even apart from its sacred origin, how 
sacred is the Lord’s Prayer made by the mem- 
ories that cluster about it. How long it has 
been recited. How many millions it has com- 
forted. How many children have learned it 
and repeated it. What scenes that prayer has 
witnessed as between mothers and children. 
How it has gone into the service of the church. 
How it rises through every conceivable form of 
religious exercise from the simplicity of the 
worship of the outcast to worship in cathedrals 
and on state occasions, 

Much of the beauty and power of the liturgy 
of the liturgical churches lies in this sacred- 
ness of association ; and much of it the non- 
liturgical churches might profitably borrow, by 
the employment for purposes of devotion of 
special Psalms and other Scriptures, and by the 
occasional or the regular repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. This they might do without departing 
from the simplicity of worship to which they 
are accustomed, and which bas become dear to 
them. 


THE ROAD TO CIVIL SERVICE RE. 
FORM. 


Soren independent nomination of Judge Hoar 

in Mr. Benj. F. Butler’s district is an event 
of national importance. The issue which it 
raises will be watched with great interest, and 
with some concern, by the independent voters 
all over the country. Neitber Mr. Tilden nor 
Mr. Hayes is a Hercules to cleanse the Augean 
stables. The secret source of political corrup- 
tion is not in the White House ; the cure is not 
in a change of executive. Andrew Jackson did 
not inaugurate corruption, and no successor of 
Andrew Jackson can put a stop to it. Civil 
service reform depends far more upon our next 
House of Representatives than upon our next 
President ; and certainly no two men more ad- 
mirably represent the two ideas of civil service 
than Benj. F. Butler and Judge Hoar. 

While the country was still small, and the 
offices few in number, it was comparatively easy 
for the President to acquaint himself with the 
condition and needs of its various localities, and 
with the character of its subordinate officers. 
But increase of territory and of population 
rendered this increasingly difficult, and finally 
quite impossible. The President of to-day 
must depend on the judgment of others in his 
local appointments to the Post Offices and the 
Custom Houses. To whom can he more natu- 
rally look than to the Representative of the 
district ? This Representative has been elected 
by its voters; he is presumed to know their 
Wishes and their needs; and if his counsel is 
unwise they have the power to send another 
and wiser friend to court at the next election. 
These considerations have, from the first, sug- 
gested to the President to consult the Senators 
and Representatives in his own party in select- 


ing his administrative officers; and from the first 
he has done so. But the very growth of the 
country has made him more and more depend- 
ent on their advice, until they who began as 
counsellors have ended as dictators. Former- 
ly the Representative expected to be consulted; 
he now claims to be obeyed. If his advice is 
not followed in appointments his vote is not 
forthcoming in appropriations. Since the locality 
cannot supply all his friends with offices he 
undertakes to advise in other and remote locali- 
ties. The transition from recommendation to 
compulsion is easy; and now, in lieu of a system 
of appointments by the President, with the ad- 
vice of local Representatives, we have, in fact, 
though not in form, a system of appointments 
by the Representatives, with a veto power re- 
served in the President. ‘To elect a President 
pledged to reform and a House of Representa- 
tives pledged against it, is to marry Samson to 
Delilah, with the inevitable result of another tri- 
umph for the Philistines. To vote for Mr. Hayes 
in one ballot box and for Mr. Butler in another, 
is to elect a President to rescue the nation, and 
to bind him hand and foot by way of equipment 
for the battle. 

In a purely local election in Massachusetts 
the Christian Union would not interfere. We 
refer to this local issue because it serves as a 
suggestion to those who care more for reform 
than for party triumph. There is no political 
machinery that can get an honest government 
outof dishonest men. The local representatives 
will probably always continue to be the advisers 
of the President respecting local appointments. 
They ought to be. And if the people send bad 
advisers, who care more for their party than for 
their country, and more for themselves than for 
either, they cannot complain if they do not get 
‘‘reform.” ‘Those of our readers who think a 
party triumph is of prime importance in the 
approaching election have a very easy task be- 
fore them. ‘They have only to be sure that they 
get a ‘‘straight ticket” and put it into the 
ballot-box. But those who agree with us that 
civil service reform is, next to financial reform, 
the great need of the country, must not stop 
with an examination of their electoral ticket. 
They must see to it that their district sends a 
Representative who will co-operate with the Ex- 
ecutive in inaugurating the system whose creed 
is, Public offices for the benefit of t®e public, 
vot for the behoof of the party. And we cer- 
tainly do Mr. Butler no injustice in saying that 
he is not such a Representative. 


HARVEST HOME. 


HE meeting of the American Board, of 

which we give a report on another page, 
served to suggest both a reminiscence and a 
prophecy. 

Thirty years ago missionary meetings appealed 
to our symputhies rather than to our hopes. 
The Macedonian cry, Come over and help us, 
was one almost of despair. The ignorance, and 
superstition, and barbarism, and cruelty of 
heathenism were the themes of the orators, 
Their eloquence consisted in the vividness with 
which they were able to portray illustrations of 
the saying, The people that sat in great dark- 
ness; the rest of the text was as yet only a 
prophecy. 

But the meeting lust week was a ‘‘ harvest 
home.” ‘They that bad sown in tears came re- 
joicing, bringing their sheaves with them. They 
were only “ first fruits” it is true; but they were 
enough to serve as an earnest of what is to be, 
The gathering was a jubilee. ‘The songs were 
songs of gladness, and the prayers were praise, 
The spies that brought back reports were all 
Calebs; we heard much of the grapes and little 
of the giants. The timid and faint hearted 
will do well to turn over the leaves of the Union 
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and read their report. That we may stimulate 
them to do so, we pluck a few grapes of Eschol 
from their gathered bunches of fruit and bang 
them here. 

The entire number of Evangelical believing 
church members in this country is far greater 
than the entire number in Christendom in 1776. 

The progress of missions in the last seventy 
years exceeds that of the first seventy of the 
apostolic age. 

The number of chureh members in this coun- 
try has increased nearly three times as fast as 
the population. 

The educational statistics of Japan show that 
she already has a system which makes her in- 
ferior in educational facilities to no State in our 
country except Massachusetts, — 

The Japanese Minister of Education attends 
the meeting of the Board, is introduced to the 
audience, and expresses the hope that Japan 
will before long become a Christian nation. 

And yet men talk of missions as a failure! 
They are the success of the century. 

But these are only the first fruits. Such 
meetings as these of last week are but the be- 
ginning. Wecould not but think of the hour 
to which they pointed, when the. Master shall 
come, and the full loads of garnered grain shall 
be brought home. We could not but think of 
the hour when not merely a single Turk and a 
single Japanese should be present as types, but 
when the unnumbered thousands should be 
flocking in from the east and the west, and the 
north and the south, from every tribe, and 
people, and tongue, with songs of rejoicing. 
What then of the Christian and the church that 
‘* takes no interest in missious”? It isonly they 
who go forth now to sow in tears who will share 
in the great Harvest Home when the reapers 
return bringing their sheaves with them. 


SECRETARY WHIPPLE. 

HE friends of the American Missionary As- 

sociation—and who are not its friends?— 
will be pained to hear of the death of Rey. Dr. 
George Whipple, its well-known senior Secre- 
tary. le passed away at his residence in 
Brooklyn, after a many weeks’ illness, on Fri- 
day evening, the 6th inst., in the seventy-first 
year of his age. 

To the association this is the loss of one of its 
organizers, its best tried servant and most ex- 
perienced guide. Mr. Whipple had been iden- 
tified with it almost from the start, when, more 
than thirty years ago, the society was estab- 
lished, with Artbur Tappan as its leading spirit. 
To accept the post of secretary be left a pro- 
fessorship at Oberlin College, where he had 
been educated, and to the duties of his new 
office he applied himself with marked zeal and 
energy. Under his watchful care and manage- 
ment the association secured the confidence of 
the churches to which it appealed, and grew to 
the growth it now enjoys. We believe it is not 
crediting the deceased Secretary with too much 
to say that the association owes its success more 
to him than to any other one man among the 
host of true and able counsellors it has had for 
the past quarter of a century. 

Perhaps none will feel Mr. Whipple’s death 
more keenly than the large company of mis- 
sionaries and workers laboring at one post and 
another in this and other lands under the sup- 
port of the association. Few persons under- 
stand how close a relationship grows up between 
the officers of our religious societies and their 
men in the field, whether personally acquainted 
wr not, and how by correspondence, counsel and 
words of cheer, a warm and constant Christian 
friendship is formed to sustain them in their 
mutual labors. These distant missionaries and 
their families will, many of them, take the de- 
cease of their long-tried friend almost as much 
to heart as if it were a personal bereavement. 


Mr. Whipple’s mission seems to have been fully 
accomplished, and it now only remains for his no 
less faithful associates who survive him, and the 
multitude of churches upon which the Society de- 
pends for its resources, to carry on its work with 
renewed faith and energy. The best memorial 
to Mr. Whipple will be the Missionary Associa- 
tion itself, constantly growing and doing better 
and better service in the noble cause to which 
it has so faithfully devoted its energies, 


- 


NOTES. 


—Our friends have been so generous in their 
response to our request for back numbers of the 
Christian Union that we take this general method 
of thanking them, as in the somewhat arduous 
task of writing special letters of acknowledgment 
a few may have been overlooked. We have now 
received a sufficient supply of all the numbers 
asked for. 


—We believe that the Christian Union was the 
only religious weekly to give its readers any re- 
port of Mr. Huxley’s lectures. We did so because 
we believe that the best way to counteract error 
is to bring it to the light. We publish in this 
week's issue an article on this subject by Prof. 
Winchell of the Syracuse University. He will be 
recognized as an authority on the theme on which 
he writes by all except those who think that no 
man ean be a scientist who is also a Christian. 
Though Prof. Winchell accepts evolution as a 
probable theory, he believes that ‘‘the order of 
creation as revealed by science is exactly that re- 
corded in Genesis.” 


—The Christian Union, in an article on Prof. 
Huxley's lectures, epitomized in a sentence his 
travesty of the Christian belief respecting the 
creation, and repudiated it. The N. Y. “Observer” 
quotes that sentence, out of its connection, and 
calls it the Union's sneer against the Christian be- 
lief. Is it possible that the ‘‘Observer” is getting 
old and forgot its glasses ? Read that article again, 
neighbor, and read it through; don’t stop with 
the first paragraph. With you, we ‘‘stick to the 
Bible, though not to the week.” 


—We congratulate the *‘ Churchman” on its re- 
moval from Hartford to this city. Its growth, 
not only into a good circulation, but also into a 
commanding position of influence in its own de- 
nomination, while still in an inland town, augurs 
well for its future in the metropolis, 


—With the opening of the fall term in the va- 
rious colleges the usual epidemics of hazing have 
broken out. At Williams the whole sophomore 
class has been suspended; at Yale two sopho- 
mores have been suspended for six months, and 
this for a first offense ; at Amherst the new Pres- 
ident caught a couple of young fellows in the act, 
and gave them a warning that they will not be 
likely to forget. So it is at many a college all 
over the land. No sooner does a class return from 
its first ‘‘long vacation” than its dozen reckless 
ones undertake to celebrate the faet that they are 
no longer freshmen by acts which often place the 
gentlemen of the class under suspicion, and some 
| times, as in the case noted at Williams, subjects a 
whole class to discipline. Just as mechanical 
drainage is a sure preventive of autumnal fevers 
which are pbysical in their character, so effective 
woral drainage is the true antidote to the malaria 
which produces the desire to haze in the sopho- 
morie heart. Heroic treatment is, however, often 
more convenient and effectual for instant use: 
and the writer hereof bas known hazing to be 
broken up very abruptly by the formation of a 
society calling itself the ‘‘ Areopagus,” whose 
members held themselves in readiness to rescue 
and avenge freshmen who stood in need of such 
service. The necessity for its existence as a suci- 
ety was very brief. 

—Connecticut has at last struck out the word 
‘‘ white” from her Constitution, where it served to 
fix an electoral qualification. Better late than 
never. The town returns in general show Re- 
publican gains. 


—It is encouraging to observe the startled 
horror with which the Democratic organs discov- 
ered the atheistic infidelity of Robert G. Ingersoll, 
the Republican stump speaker, who has been 
drawing such crowds all over the country. Their 
charge may or may not be true, but the spectacle 
of the Democratic papers trying to estrange the 
religiqus vote from Gen. Hayes, because Ingersoll 


is an atheist, is, to say the least, amusing. It may 


possibly induce some people to rejoice over the 
politicians who are so ready to reform religion 
although they are deeply shocked whenever relig- 
ion shows a tendency to reform politics. 


—Another of Tweed’s accomplices—to wit, El- 
bert A. Woodward, formerly one of the secretaries 
of the Board of Supervisors in this city—was ar- 
rested at Chicago on Thursday. Our police au- 
thorities telegraphed at once for his detention, 
and took measures for his formal surrender. Ac- 
cording to the credible records of the Tammany 
Ring, Woodward was implicated in the making 
away with about thirteen of the twenty odd mill- 
ions abstracted from the public treasury. When 
Tweed’s arrest was announced, the ‘“ Tribune” 
published a list of the Ring, with their respective 
residences, and it now appears that Woodward 
was notified of this by telegraph, and at once left 
Paris, coming. as it is said he has often done 
before, to this country. With his aid Mr. Tweed 
ought to be able to make a simnall sensation be- 
tween the date of his arrival and the seventh of 
Nuvember. 


—Mr. Gough's autograph album is surpassed in 
extent by one in possession of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, which comprises twenty-six large 
volumes, and contains over half a million of 
names, The exact number is 562,848. They in- 
clude nearly all the women of eminence in En- 
gland and her colonies, and are the signatures 
appended to the appeal, addressed in 1851-52 by 
the women of England to their sisters in America, 
on the subjeet of slavery. 


—The Japanese Minister of Instruction ex- 
presses the hope that before long Japan will 
become a Christian country. A well-known Am- 
erican minister of the gospel expresses, editori- 
ally, the hope that, before long, America will 
become a non-Christian country. Which is the 
Christian ? 

—The statement is on its travels that Thomas 
Crouch, the author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
who served in the Confederate army, is now living 
quietly in his Southern home. F. Nicholls Crouch, 
a popular English composer, is the author of that 
beautiful ballad. He was a violonceWist in Lon- 
don in 1817, and came to this country with an 
Italian opera troupe in 1848. Several years later 
the writer knew him as a successful teacher in 
Portland, Maine. If F. Nicholls Crouch entered 
the Confederate army, it must have been at an 
age when most men prefer to sit around the house 
in slippers and amuse their grandchildren. Is 
this case of ‘** Thomas Crouch” like those of the 
alleged authors of *‘ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” 
and ‘‘ Beautiful Snow”? 


—We took an early opportunity to inspect the 
New York Aquarium in its preliminary stages of 
preparation, and are confident that its opening 
this week will be a treat to all lovers of beautiful 
natural objects. The Aquarium has reached its 
completed state through misfortunes and draw- 
backs which might well have permanently dis- 
couraged its proprietors. Its interior arrange- 
ments are wonderfully complete, and its stock of 
curiosities will be continually enlarged by speci- 
wens from all latitudes. 


—Messrs. Adams and Lodge have retired from 
the “‘North American Review” on account of 
a difference of opinion with the proprietors, J. 
R. Osgood & Co., as to its political character, 
i. e., because the proprietors decline to allow it to 
be earried over to the Democratie party. The 
publishers announce that the present number is 
issued as prepared by its late editors, without 
committing the **‘ Review” to the opinions therein 
expressed, rather than allow an indefinite delay 


in its publication. 


—This will never do. Here is an Indian ad- 
dressing the United States Commissioners as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘A white minister, Episcopalian, has come 
here to teach us, but I don’t think it is done prop- 
erly. I would like to have some female ministers 
come dressed in black clothes to receive the girls 
in one house and teach them, and have white man 
ministers in black hat and coat, and take the boys 
to another house and teach them properly.” Two 
heresies so serious as ‘‘dissent” in the English 
sense and opposition to the co-education of the 
sexes must be eradicated if we expect to civilize 
these people. Assuredly the picture of Bishop 
Whipple sitting and listening to such an arraign- 
ment of Episcopalian management is not without 
its comic side. Perhaps we are wrong in branding 
this Indian as a dissenter. His alleged name, 
‘“‘ Baptiste Good,” and his avowed preference for 
black gowns and cassocks point to possible rela- 
tions with “‘ our sister Church of Rome.” 
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HUXLEY IN NEW YORK. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 

YINHE three notable lectures delivered by Pro- 
s fesxor Huxley in New York resolve them- 
selve-, ou analysis, into three parts: 1. An expo- 
sition of certain facts in natural science; 2. A 
discu-.ion of the bearing of these facts on the 
derivative hypothesis; 3. An attempt to show 
that they are incompatible with the doctrine of 
the eternity of the worl |, and with that aspect of 
tue ‘“‘ecreation-theory” set forth in the epic of 
John Milton. Though much has already been 
written on these lectures, it may be profitable to 
consider them from the standpoint of still an- 
other writer. 

I. As was to be expected, Professor Huxley's 
facts were drawn from the common stock of scien- 
tific information. Some of them were old; those 
drawn from the researches of Marsh and Leidy (to 
which might have been added those of Cope) 
were recent and striking. They surpass in inter- 
est and suggestiveness the wonderful palwontolog- 
jieal developments which conferred immortality 
upon the name of George Cuvier. ‘The presenta- 
tion of these facts, so far as style is concerned, 
was popular zed in a masterly fashion. The lect- 
urer went rather beyond the warrant of the facts, 
however. in representing the ‘‘absolute breaks” 
alleged to exist between certain living groups of 
animals—as between the lizard and the snake, 
and between reptiles and birds. Moreover, in 
bringing forward the Deinosaur as a wore legiti- 


wate intermedium than the Pterosaur between 


reptiles and birds, he has rested exclusively én 
structural comparisons, and those in respect tO a 
portion only of the organism; while functional 
resemblances (as in the wings) in cases where the 
structures are homologous, and especially if close- 
ly similar, present us a perfectly legitimate ground 
of eowparison, and in this case would point to 
the Pterosaur as a true intermediate link between 
reptiles and birds. This, however, is a matter of 
secondary importance. ° 
ll. The significance of the facts presented, the 
writer believes to be, in general, sch as the lect- 
urer claimed. The evidence now accumulated in 
support of the hypothesis of derivation of species 
is such that the probabilities preponderate strong- 
ly in favor of it. At this stage of scientific de- 
velopment, it is safer to accept than to reject the 
theory. We write as a conservative, keenly sensi- 
tive to evidence. We write as one who has long 
pondered the difficulties, the defects in the evi- 
dence, the long persistence of many specific forms 
and the absolute lack of all demonstration of the 
indefinite variability of organic types; but we 
discover the gradual disappearance of the old 
difficulties, as scientific discovery advances, and 
we are forced to recognize the gradual convergence 
of the evidence, as of scientific opinion, toward 
the doctrine of the historical continuity of animal 
organization— perhaps the divergence of animal 
and vegetal forms from a common origin—per- 
haps the continuity of living matter with dead. 
If it is safer for the mere scientist to recognize 
such an issue as impending. it is certainly the duty 
of the Christian to do it; for he will never honor 
God by rejecting His truth and hugging affection- 
ately the corpse of a false theory. 
But in saying the tendency of the facts is toward 
such a conclusion, and that the evidence prepon- 
derates that way, we cannot admit, with Huxley, 
that the derivative hypothesis is ** demonstrated.” 
We agree that some of the facts are neutral” — 
neither Lelping the derivative doctrine nor incon- 
>sisteat with it; and that others indicate a proba. 
bility in favor of the doctrine. It cannot be 
admitted, however, that we are in possession of 
any ‘‘demonstrative” evidence. The fact that 
dissent is still heard is proof sufficient that logical 
demonstration has not yet been reached. From 
the nature of the case, it never can be reached: 
aud persistent dissent can never expose a man to 
the just accusation of inaptitude; though we ad- 
mit that, as the case already stands, prolonged 
dissent may fairly be taken as betraying an inade- 
quate appreiension of tle facts. The strongest 
group of faets cited by Professor Huxley is that 
presented by the fossil remains of the horse family 
in America. ‘These afford us a consecutive series 
vf forms in which each term reveals a similar 
divergence from its predecessor, and a similar ap- 


>. 


proximation toward the existing type of the horse. 
This is the fact. It suggests, as a generalization, 
that a similar gradation of forms may have existed 
in the case of any other family group, and stim- 
ulates us to expect it and seek for the discovery 
of it. Taken in connection with many other 
analogous facts of paleontology, we may admit 
that it creates a probability that the links now 
‘* missing” from the discovered series once had an 
actual existence. This is the utmost stretch of 
an inductive generalization from facts of this 
tenor. But Professor Huxley would have us be- 
lieve that not only is this conclusion ** demon- 
strated,” but that also quite another conclusion, 
not touched by the facts, is equally ‘* demon- 
strated’’—the conclusion that these gently gradu- 
ated terms, in all cases, have a genetic relation- 
ship to each other. This further conclusion we 
deem highly probable in view of the whole range 
of evidence; but it has not yet become so indis- 
putable that one may not expose himself to the 
charge of dogmatism in affirming it: and is cer- 
tainly beyond the scope of the inductive evidence 
furnished by paleontology. The very strongest 
evidence extant is the parallelism between the 
succession of animal forms in geologic time and 
the succession of forms in the embryonic develop- 
ment of any of the higher animals. In the latter 
series, the successive terms are developmentally 
connected; by analogy it is legitimate to infer a 
developmental connection in the paleontological 
series. 

The gradation of terms in the case of the horse- 
family, or throughout the animal series, is a fact 
in itself perfectly compatible with the *‘ creation- 
theory,” and one often dwelt upon by advocates 
of that view, as evidence of method, and there- 
fore of intelligence, in the constitution of the 
world. 

III. The incompatibility of the facts of paleon- 
tology with the doctrine of the eternity of the 
existing order of things is very justly pointed out 
by Professor Huxley, as it has been many a time 
by others. The incompatibility of the facts with 
the scheme of animal creation set forth in the 
‘* Paradise Lost” is something so obvious that it 
did not need to be discussed before an intelligent 
audience. What was the object of the lecturer in 
setting up and knocking down this fancy of an 
old poet, is not avowed. It is not admissible to 
regard it as intended for an exhibition of dexterity 
on the lecture platform. It is not admissible to 
suppose that the lecturer, in demolishing the 
quaint old-fashioned structure ‘‘ bodied forth” 
with its ‘* forms of things unknown ” by the poet’s 
pen, which ‘‘turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” be- 
lieved himself knocking the credibility out of 
Genesis by such an exploit. It is not admissible, 
because he declares: ‘‘I do not for one moment 
venture to say that it could properly be called the 
Biblical doctrine.” Nevertheless the demonstrat- 
ed sanity of the lecturer compels us to: believe 
there was some motive which prompted the public 
demolition of Milton ; and it appears to have been 
the conviction that the ‘** Paradise Lost” is our 
Sunday-school text-book ; for he says Milton's in- 
terpretation of the first chapter of Genesis * is 
that which has been instilled into every one of us 
in our childhood.” Professor Huxley's error in 
this supposition is of no serious consequence ; it is 
simply an error the correction of which would 
have spared the public the provoking third of his 
first lecture, and afforded space for a larger share 
of the ‘‘direct evidences of evolution.” If he 
supposed that the intelligent people whom his 
words were destined to reach had deduced from 
Grenesis, and maintain at this day, the Miltonic 
theory of animal creation, this also was an error. 

But while modern faith regards the theory of 
the poet as antiquated, crude and poetical rather 
than truthful, it recognizes a certain order of crea- 
tion as inculecated equally by Genesis and by Mil- 
ton, who undoubtedly based his assemblage of 
conceptions on the scriptural document. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in attacking Milton’s order of crea- 
tion, does, therefore, impugn the accepted in- 
terpretation of Scripture. This oppugnance, 
however, is based on the assumption that modern 
educated theology attempts to parallelize the bib- 
lical ecosmogony with that fraction of the world’s 
history which begins with the deposition of strati- 


fied rocks. Had Professor Huxley known, what is | 


| 


the fact, that we parallelize the biblical cosmog- 
ony with the entire history of the world, it would 
have been impossible to make even a single point 
against those who hold, as the writer does, that 
the order of creation revealed by science is exactly 
that recorded in Genesis; and that the whole 
tenor of that document is in perfect accord with 
all the best accepted doctrines of modern science. 

It is but justice to Professor Huxley to note, as 
we do with great satisfaction, that he does not 
regard the theory of evolution—or derivation, as 
we prefer to say, since evolution may exist with- 
out a derivative relationship of terms—as a solu- 
tion of the ‘‘ question as to how nature has origi- 
nated, as to the causes which have led to her 
origination, but as to the manner and order of her 
origination. Our present inquiry is . . . @ 
strictly historical question, but the other, 
about creation, is a philosophical question, and 
one which cannot be solved or approached by the 
historical method.” Nothing could be more ap- 
propriately said. But the words mean that the 
theory of evolution leave the theist perfectly free 
to ascribe ultimate causation to a Creator. They 
mean even more ; the tlieory, as a simple conclu- 


sion from science, knows nothing of essential — 


causation in any degree or at any epoch; and 
leaves the believer in immanent divine agency per- 
fectly at liberty to recognize such ageney in the 
efficiency revealed in the progressive evolution of 
the forms of matter and of life. 


STEPHEN, THE FIRST MARTYR. 
By Mrs. HARRIET STOWE. 
T the feast of Pentecost Jerusalem was full 
of strangers, devout Jews from every nation 
under heaven, and three thousand in one day 
bowed at the feet of the Jesus whom they had 
crucified. The chief priests were enraged and 
terrified, for everywhere the apostles of this cru- 
cified Jesus, inspired with a supernatural courage, 
were working miracles and preaching with an 
energy even more overcoming than that of the 
Master. Jesus had been among them but as one 
man; he had come back as twelve men, every one 
of whom was full of him, working his works and 
preaching him with overwhelming power. 

It is most impressive to read in the Book of Acts 
how Peter ani John were called before Annas 
and Caiaphas—the very tribunal before which 
Jesus so lately stood, the tribunal before which 
Peter denied him and John stgod ip trembling si- 
lence. Now these same men face high-priests and 
elders with heads erect and flashing eyes, and say: 


“If we be this day examined of the good deed done to the 
impotent man, be it known unto you that in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth whom you crucified and whom God 
raised from the dead doth this man stand vefore you whole. 
This is the stone which was set at naught of your builders 
which bas become the head of the corner: neither is there 
salvation in any other.” 


We can imagine the dismay of the Sanhedrim 
when such men and such sermons met them at 
every corner. The record says that, perceiving 
the boldness of Peter and Jolin, and knowing that 
they were unlearned men, they marveled, and 
took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus ! 

It is not likely that the bigh-priest had forgotten 
the recent time when Jesus stood bound before 
him. Evidently even then his manner had in- 
spired a secret misgiving awe; and here were these 
disciples now looking and speaking just like him, 
with the same certainty, the same majesty. It 
was Jesus of Nazareth returning in his followers. 
It was a terror to them. But we are told the 
Word of God grew and prevailed, the converts in- 
creased in crowds daily, *‘a great company of the 
priests were obedient” to the Word. Of course 
persecution raged. To confess Clirist was to lose 
place, patronage, and daily bread. The Chris- 
tians, in their new joy, met this by throwing all 
their worldly possessions into a common stock 
and apportioning support to each. 

There were rich men like Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and many others, and we read of men 
who sold all they had and laid the money at the 
apostles’ feet. Thus those who duily were thrown 
out of employment for Christ’s sake were support- 
ed and relieved. A great financial and adminis- 
trative business grew up out of this state of things 
and we are told that there arose a murmuring 
among the foreign-born Jews that their widows 
were neglected in the apportionment of aid. 
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The Jews have been in all ages a trading na- 
tion. Palestine was a little country situated in 
the very heart of the ancient civilized world. It 
was a center of emigration. Colonies of Jews, 
bearing their religion, their synagogue, their na- 
tional zeal, had foothold and maintained Jewish 
worship in almost every leading city of Greece 
and Rome. They were called, according to their 
country, Grecians or Romans, while as to religion 
and race they were Jews. 

It appears that the proportion of Greek-born 
Jews among the converts was so great as to war- 
rant the appointing of seven deacons, all of whoin 
bear names which show their Grecian origin. 
Stephen was evidently a noted man among them. 
He is described as full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost. For aught we know, Stephen may have 
been one of those Gireeks who, during the last 
week of Christ's life in Jerusalem, came to his dis- 
ciples, saying, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus.” He 
may have been among tlie first fruits of that har- 
vest which Christ then foresaw when he said, ** I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” He 
seems to have been of a nature peculiarly recep- 
tive and lovely—a beautiful medium through 
whom the Christ-spirit could reveal itself. If he 
had been in Jerusalem at the time of Christ’s 
death, and witnessed the scenes of Calvary, we 
may well believe what a fervor was enkindled in 
his soul, and with what zeal he devoted himself to 
him. His activity was not confined to the tem- 
poral ministrations which were committed to him. 
He is described as ** full of faith and power, and 
doing great miracles.” He maintained the cause 
of Jesus in word as well as deed. Certain leaders 
in a Jewish synagogue, of Greek extraction like 
himself, who still clung to Jewish prejudices, dis- 
puted with him, and, we are told, they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and power with which 
he spoke. <A tumult was stirred up, and Stephen 
was brought before the Sanhedrim, and stood in 
the place where his Master had stood before him. 
Again, as before, it was the Jewish national pride 
and bitterness that were arrayed against him. 
Stephen had shown the glories of that new spirit- 
ual kingdom which Christ was bringing in, where 
there should be neither Jew nor Greek, barbari- 
an, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ should 
be allin all. So the accusation was formulated 
against him: 


“We have heard him any that Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered unto us.” 


The High Priest probably felt that now he bad 
got a leading Cliristian at advantage. He would 
meet now and expose this sect that threatened to 
overthrow their country and destroy their vener- 
able religion. He said to Stephen, with a sem- 
blance of moderation and justice, **Are these 
things so 

There was a pause, in which Stephen seems to 
have been so filled by the vision of the glory and 
beauty of the new life which was opening before 
the world that he could not speak. It is said: 


“And all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on 
him, saw his face as it bad been the face of an angel.” 


Then began that noble speech, evidently the 
speech of a Greek-born Jew, who had studied the 
Hebrew history from a dillerent standpoint from 
the Rabbins. It is evident from the fragment of 
this address that it was designed to show, even 
by their past history, that God's dealings with his 
people had been irrespective of the temple of 
Jerusalem and the worship there. He dwelt on 
(iod’s calling of Abraham, his sojourn in Canaan 
before he possessed it; of God's suffering the 
chosen race to sojourn in Egypt; of Moses born 
and nurtured in a Gentile court, and educated in 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, This man, who 
lived to the age of forty years as an Egyptian 
prince, began to offer himself as a guide and 
teacher to his oppressed people, but they rejected 
his mission with scorn. Then comes the scene of 
the appearance of Jehovah for their reseue and 
the appointment of Moses to accomplish their 
deliverance, and he drives home the parallel be- 
tween Moses and the rejected Jesus, 

This Moses, whom they refused, saying, ** Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge?” the same did God 
send to be a ruler and a deliverer. This is that 
Moses who said, ‘‘ A Prophet shall the Lord your 
Giod raise up unto you like unto me, him shall ye 
hear.” tle then shows how the Jewish nation 
disobeyed Moses and God, and turned back to the 


golden calf of Egypt. He traces their history till 
the time of the building of the temple, but adds 
that ‘‘the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, as saith the prophet, Heaven is 
my throne and earth is my footstool: what house 
will ye build me, saith the Lord? Hath not my 
hand made all these things?” We may imagine 
the fervor, the energy of this brief history, the 
tone, the spirit, the flashing eye that gave point 
toeveryincident. It was perfectly evident what he 
was coming to, what use he was going to make of 
this recital—that the Jews were not God's favor- 
ites per se; that they were and always had been 
an ungrateful, rebellious people; that God had 
chosen them, in spite of their sins, to be the un- 
worthy guardians and receivers of a great mission 
for the whole world; that the temple was not a 
necessity, that it came late in their history, and 
that Giod himself had declared his superiority to 
it. It was easy to see that he was coming round 
to the mission of Jesus, the prophet whom Moses 
had predicted, and whom they had rejected as 
they did Moses. But there was evidently a 
tumult rising, and Stephen saw that he was about 
to be interrupted, and, therefore, suddenly, leaving 
the narrative unfinished, he breaks forth: 

* Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost—as your fathers did so do 
ye. Which of the prophets have not your fathers perse- 
cuted’ They slew them which prophesied the coming of 
that Just One, of whom ye have been the betrayers and 
murderers. Who have received the law by the dispensation 
of angels and bave not kept it.” 

These words were as coals dropping upon naph- 
tha. They were cut to the heart; they gnashed 
on him with their teeth; they raved round him as 
wild beasts who collect themselves for a deadly 
spring. 

* But he, full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right band of God.” 

There was something in his rapt appearance, 
his pale, upturned face and eager eyes, that caused 
a moment's silence. 

In a voice of exultation and awe he said: 

* Behold! Iseethe heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” : 

The Son of Man!—the very words that Christ 
had used when he stood before Caiaphas about 
fifty days before, when he said, ‘*‘ Hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven!” 

There was a frantic shriek of rage. The court 
broke up and became a blind, infuriate mob. 
All consideration was forgotten in the blind pas- 
sion of the hour. Though they had no legal right 
to take life without a Roman sentence, they de- 
termined to have the blood of this man, cost 
what it might. 

They hurried him out of the city with curses 
and execrations. The executioners stripped off 
their outer garments to prepare for the butchery, 
and laid them down at the feet of a young zealot 
named Saul of Tarsus. 

There are many paintings of this seene in the 
galleries of Europe. We may imagine him, pale 
and enraptured, looking up into the face of that 
Jesus whom he saw in glory, and as they threw 
him violently down he cried, ‘* Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” Rising to his knees, wounded and 
bleeding, he added, ‘*‘ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.” And then, says the narrative, 

“ He fell asleep.” 

The sweetness and tenderness of this expression 
shows more than anything else how completely 
the faith of Christ had conquered death. Chris- 
tians spoke of death simply as asleep. And here 
amid the hootings and revilings of a mob, the 
crash of stones, and insult and execration, noth- 
ing could hinder Christ’s beloved from falling 
asleep. At peace within, with a heaven of love 
in his soul, he pitied and prayed for the wretched 
creatures who were murdering him, and passed to 
the right hand of Jesus—the first who had sealed 
his testimony with his blood. 

But though the orator was crushed the cause 
was not lost. 

Jesus, standing at the right hand of God, had 
only to reach forth and touch that Saul of Tarsus 
who stood consenting to his death, and he fell 
down at his feet trembling, crying, 

“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


The noble work which Stephen had begun, the 
message of universal love to Jew and Centile, 


passed from the hands of dying Stephen to the 
living Paul. 

The Episcopal church has a beautiful prayer 
for St. Stephen's Day, which may go to the hearts 
of all of us: 


“Grant, Lord,that in allour sufferings here upon earth 
forthe testimony ot thy truth we may steadfastly look up 
unto Heaven and, by faith, behold the glory that shall be 
revealed, and, being filled with the Holy Ghost, may learn 
to love and bless our persecutors by the exampte of thy firet 
martyr, Stephen, who prayed for his murderers to thee, O 
blessed Jesus, who standest at the right hand of God to suec- 
cor all them that suffer for thee, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION. 
\ E submit the following letter to the con- 
sideration of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children: 
Dear Christian Union: 

My big sister, Fanny, sometimes reads me your 
stories, and I think they are lovely, and she 
read me a letter that a little boy did write to 
you, so I thought I would. Only I can’t write, 
so my cousin Annie is going to write for me, and 
I am going to tell her what to say; that's dictat- 
ing, for that’s what my papa does when he walks 
up and down the study and Miss Luey writes down 
what he says. I want to ask you a question. I 
want to know why all the big folks get all the 
little folks to do errands for them all the time? 
Allie sends me in the house to see if it’s most din- 
ner time, and Katy sends me upstairs to tell 
mamma the butcher has come, and mamma sends 
me to the laundry to tell Norah that the baby’s 
woke up, and ‘fore I can yet there Harry, that’s 
my big, big brother, tells me to run up to his 
room and bring down his flute, and Fanny wants 
her strong eyeglasses from her room, quick, so that 
she can look out and see what boat is coming 
down the river, and papa comes out of the library 
and wants me to take the marning paper up to 
grandma, and when I'm all tired out and want 
Allie to go in and get my reins for me they all 
say, “©! goand get them yourself, you’rea big 
boy.” The bigger I get the more | oughtn’t to 
get them myself. Allie gets me to get his things, 
and Fanny gets Allie and me to get her things, 
and Harry getS Fanny—no! he doesn’t get her so 
much ‘cause she’s a girl, I s pose—but Allie and I 
have to run awful for him, and papa and mamma 
they send all of us; only it’s harder for me, don’t 
you see? for I have to run for them all, and my 
legs are awful small—Norah says so—and I ‘spect 
it’s because I runerrands so much. I didn’t want 
to say anything to them about it, ‘cause they 
might think I didn’t love them, and didn’t want 
to do something for them, only it seems kind of 
funny that the fellows that’s got the shortest legs 
have to do the most running. You needn't think 
I’ve got cross and ugly fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters, one of my sisters is littler 
than I am, so she can’t send me any errands, but 
I have to goand get her ball when she rolls it 
way off, and run down stairs to get the things she 
pokes through the balusters, Norah sends me, for 
I haven't. They are just splendid, and I’ve got 
the best grandpapa in the world. He's better’n 
all the goodest grandpapas in the world squeezed 
up into one. He don’t send me so much errands 
as anybody else, and he’s got the greatest lot of 
funny things you ever saw, and he lets all of us 
play with them; and | have the splendidest time 
when I go to see him. 

Do you ‘spose the reason the big folks get the 
little folks to do their errands is that the big folks’ 
legs got all tired out when they were little? I 
hope mine won't be, for when I grow up and have 
lots of little boys and girls, I'm going to let them 
play and have a good time, and I won't have any- 
body make them run all round doing errands for 
well folks, just when they are building a nice 
bridge out of blocks, or drawing a picture on a 
slate, or anything like that. 

I wish I could write and I'd tell you lots more, 
but I think cousin Annie—she says she has to do 
lots of errands, too—don't like to write very well, 
and she’s awful, I mean very, slow, and I ’most 
forget what I was going to say before she gets it 
written down. I can print, but I ‘spose you 
wouldn’t pay much attention to a printed letter 
‘cause you'd know it came from a little boy and 
would think it wasn’t important. My papa throws 
letters that he don’t think are important in his 
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waste paper basket—the new one that mamma 


fixed up pretty. 
Yours truly, 


REGINALD VAUGHAN. 

P. S.—This isn’t grumbling. I thought I'd tell 
you ‘cause mamma don’t pay any attention to me 
when she says I'm grumbling. Cousin Annie says 
I didn’t tell you about Carl. Ile’s my little broth- 
er. Sometimes he does errands for me, and he 
does lots of errands for all the other people, but 
he’s too little to think much about it. I guess I 
won't send him any more times though. If you 
print this in the big folks’ part of the paper, right 
on the front page, perhaps niy father might see it, 
and all the rest, and then ‘twould make them 
think not to send me so much, but I ‘spose they 
do think all the time, thoug!, ‘cause theyre always 
telling us we ought to think—I mean Carl and me. 
I guess cousin Annie signed my whole name, but 
I guess you'd better put it just 
You know that stands for Reginald Vaughan. 

[We cannot very well publish your letter on our 
first page, but we put it here among the grown 
folks’ reading and hope your father will see it. 
We would send him a marked copy, only he might 
not like it, you know. We hope you will write us 
again some time.—Eps. CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


BRIGHT DAYS IN FALL. 
By HeZzeKkiau BUTTERWORTH. 


*Tis fall, 
And calm, gold days 
Are dreaming in the skies. 

With amber light the far woods blaze, 
The snddeless corn lands wear a listiess haze, 
The river level as the dun mead lies. 
Her spell Enchantment lays 
On glimmering hilis—bright bays— 
Wide ocean ways— 

On all. 


‘Tis calm 
Before the end. 
In nature as in life 
’Tis bright at eventide. I wend 
My way through woods where gold and crimson blend, 
Through corridors where endless groups extend; 
I sigh to think how soon the strife 
Of piping winds shall rend 
Each leaf, and end 
The charm, 
So years 
Grow calm and bright 
With a resplendent light 
And discipline ends, and want and care: 

‘Tis autumn in the heart.—The blight 
Hangs o'er the leaf. The storms prepare, 
And soon, beyond the light, 

Lone winter's night 
Appears. 


"Tis sweet 
In winter days 
To mark warm rifts of light 
In hedges old, when ardent sunsets blaze 
‘Thwart crimson seas, ‘Tis a delight 
On disappearing suns to gaze; 
When Spring her robe displays, M 
To follow through warm ways 
W here’er she strays, 
Her feet. 


Then frost 
May drain the streams 
But Spring isin the heart; her form 
We see; she lingers in our dreams. 
Thick snows may fall, and loud may pipethe storm, 
The winds return after the sequent calm: 
We heed them little after spring’s first beams 
Have lent the earth their charm: 
Then winter scems 
As past. 


*Tis thus 
With life: ‘tis not 
What we are now that joy imparts, 
But the near prospect of our future lot. 

In fall, approaching winter chills our hearts, 
And near spring days the blank storm is forgot. 
Like rare fruit by voyagers sought, 

Ever from foreign marts 
Sweet joys are brought 
To us, 


At last, 
When life is old 
And vanished are its dreams, 

Will prospects bright or dark unfold ? 
Will happy summers lift their fronded palms 
In low horizons of fair seas of gold, 

Or mystery’s voidless night enfold 
Us in its dubjous arms, 

And leave a cold, 
Dead past ? 


The heart 
True joy can know 
Only when heaven seems near. 

And faith sees an horizon dawn and glow 
Beyond the scenes that fade and Gisappear ; 
When heavenly hills beyond earth's ranges low 
Lift their gold summits fair and clear. 
And joy—though carth turn sere 
And falls the snow— 

Impurt. 


THE EXPECTED REVIVAL. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 


‘Begee took an eleventh-hour interest in 
the opening of the tabernacle meetings. 
She very tardily began her preparations for them. 
Her pastors were only just home from their sum- 
mer vacations. It was possible only at a late day 
to secure concert of action among them. The 
great building was begun so late that the hammers 
of its multitude of workmen beat an allegro stac- 
cato movement in the hurry of the finish that was 
inspiring to hear. The training-class. for work in 
the inquiry rooms was begun not a fortnight be- 
fore the opening, and the large choir relearsed 
only for a short time. The fact is that everything 
was at sixes and sevens until a few days ago. 
Since then matters rapidly assumed shape. In 
spite of all these drawbacks, everything went off 
smoothly, or, at least, with no. apparent friction, 
on the opening day. 

In the West people manifest a very great re- 
luctance to quiet, lengthened preparation for ac- 
tion. They do not like to harness themselves in 
the spring to an enterprise that is not going to 
move until the fall. Rather will they wait until 
time closely crowds them, and then, with a ‘‘ hur- 
rah boys!” spring to their work and start the 
undertaking—and all its straps and buckles at the 
same time. 

The pastors, since they have come home, have 
exhibited a degree of unanimity concerning the 
movement that has been both remarkable and 
pleasant. The meetings for consultation among 
them and the prominent laymen of the city, which 
were held at the Grand Pacific, disclosed such an 
ardent longing for the divine blessing upon the 
forthcoming meetings, such a willingness to aid 
and assist them in any way, and such a prayer- 
ful spirit concerning them that it was spiritually 
quickening to attend. For two weeks all the 
week-day services in the various churches will be 
merged in those of the tabernacle and Farwell 
Hall. After that it is Mr. Moody’s request that 
they be resumed, in order that these two places 
may be filled only with the unconverted. The 
noon-meetings, which are the spiritual pulse of 
Chicago, have been growing in numbers and in- 
terest. So large have they become that they have 
been taken from the smaller hall into the larger 
one. Their atmosphere has been full of premoni- 
tions of the coming outpouring. While the train- 
ing of the class for work in the inquiry room has 
been but recently begun, it has been vigorously 
pushed. Some of the best clerical talent in the 
city has been engaged in the work, assisting Major 
Whittle and Rev. Mr. Erdman of Moody’s church, 
both of whom have especial fitness for it from ex- 
perience. Under such instruction considerable 
efficiency must have been developed. Should the 
revival effort result in nothing more than in re- 
turning to the churches a band of laymen pre- 
pared for personal work it would accomplish no 
mean thing. A few weeks of labor in the inquiry 
room will give them full possession of their now 
somewhat unfamiliar weapons and will make 
them invaluable laborers in the church afterward. 
In the churches themselves, as well as in the noon- 
meeting, the paramount topic has been the revival 
and revival themes. So although no great amount 
of time has been spent in perfecting the mechani- 
cal arrangements, and although they are yet far 
from perfect, the outlook is exceedingly cheering. 
Those who look upon the spirit of the commu- 
nity rather than the machinery of organization 
will have ample reason for hope. The blessing 
will descend into the outstretched arms of Faith, 
even though her attire is not entirely in order. 

The building erected is one that is both very 
substantial and very convenient. Unlike those 
that have been put up in other places, it is meant 
to be permanent. The walls are of brick and the 
front is of iron. It will cost $21,000, and after 
the services are over the Messrs. Farwell agree to 
purchase it at its cost, less $6,000, estimated as 
the expense necessary to change the interior to 
suit the purposes of a wholesale store. It is now 
only a basement and one story high. The main 
floor is the floor of the basement, so that persons 
have to descend to reach that; the galleries occu- 
py the first story, a few steps upward from the 
sidewalk only being necessary to reach them. 
The average visitor, when he supposes that he is 
entering upon the main floor, will find himself in 


the galleries instead. And they will be by far the 
most popular places for sitting. Every part of 
the galleries is well lighted and is in easy hearing 
distance. The latter is true of the main floor, but 
that portion of it that is underneath the gallery 
and opposite the speaker's stand is so dark and 
forbidding that one will struggle long before he 
will subside into one of its seats. The speaker's 
platform projects like a wedge far out into the 
audience, and the acoustic properties of the hall 
proved quite equal to expectations. The building 
is 160x190 feet, and contains 8,000 chairs. It has 
four double entrances, and it is estimated that in 
five minutes the room can be cleared. The in- 
quiry rooms are partitioned off from that portion 
of the main floor under the speaker's platform 
and under the galleries near by. The galleries 
slope at such an angle as to give several more 
commodious rooms underneath them on a level 
with the lowest gallery seat. The most of them will 
be used for inquiry rooms, but one will be fitted 
up as an office, another for the press, and others, 
we presume, for the two evangelists. The heat- 
ing will be done by steam. Only a portion of the 
sum necessary to pay for this building has as yet 
been raised. The churches are taking up contri- 
butions to raise the remainder. 

The rush on Sunday morning exceeded anticipa- 
tions, and the capacity of available halls for the 
overtiow meetings was utterly inadequate for the 
crowds that sought admittance. The great major- 
ity of the people were church-goers, and it is for 
them that these opening meetings are largely in- 
tended. Mr. Moody's sermon was characteristic, 
showing renewed vigor for the great work that is 
before him, and Mr. Sankey’s voice has apparent- 
ly recovered from the strain to which it was last 
winter subjected. I cannot here attempt a report 
of the services, but no one seems disappointed at 
the result thus far. 

With the meetings in Chicago it is proposed to 
inaugurate a series of revival services all over the 
Northwest. Whittle and Bliss are here to take 
part in such acampaign. Harry Morehouse, who, 
in spite of its inappropriateness so far as age is 
concerned, is still called ‘‘ The Boy Preacher,” 
will be here to assist. It is rumored that he will 
be accompanied by ‘‘a sweet singer” from Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Wm. Johnson. Thus the injunction 
to go forth by twos is receiving a new interpre- 
tation. Geo. C. Needham, the Irish Evangelist, 
just returned from England, will also lend his aid. 
Beside those there is our home corps of Jacobs, 
Farwell, Spofford, Dean, ete., which will furnish 
a sufficient number to respond to all the calls that 
may be made for revivalist workers in the field 
named. The campaign has been vigorously 
sketched—may it be as vigorously pushed, and 
triumphant in every way! 


FROM CONCORD, N. H. 
Editors Christian Union: 
T was our privilege to spend some little time 
in Concord, capital of New Hampshire, a few 
days since. We do not propose any comments 
upon its beauty and thrift as a city, but will give 
a few facts of the many which are of interest to 
the general reader. 

We called it a pleasure to make the aequain- 
tance of that venerable servant of Christ and the 
ehurches, the Rev. Dr. Bouton. Venerable did 
we say? You look upon a man of spare form, not 
tall, erect as a soldier, with the step of a youth. 
The seventy-seven years have dealt kindly with 
him. Settled in 1825, he has seen more than a 
whole generation pass off the stage. For the past 
ten years, or since his resignation, he has been 
collecting and publishing the documentary evi- 
dence of New Hampshire. It is pleasant to know 
that in all his ministry he has never known a 
Mondayish feeling. He remains a living example 
of the healthfulness of hard work. Within the 
last ten years he has published nine volumes of 
about 950 pages each, each requiring from his pen 
2,000 pages manuscript. A copyist assisted him 
somewhat on the eighth volume, but all the other 
work is his own. He can outwalk many a man 
of middle life—and always runs up stairs. Mod- 
est, active, hearty, believing that this generation 
is better than the past, rejoicing in everything 
pertaining to the city and the State, what wonder 
that all his townsmen love him! He has had per- 
sonal acquaintance with every governor of the 
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State since Governor Jeremiah Smith in 1809, but 
is a leader to-day. 

The Governor's Room in the State House is 
made historic by the portraits of the chief magis- 
trates since the foundation of the State in 1809. 
Twenty men of the thirty-two are gone. Leaving 
out of the records ten of these whose religious 
opinions my informant could not recall, and some 
who were skeptics, we have of the twenty-two 
others: Congregationalists, eleven; Episcopalians, 
four; Unitarians, four; Baptists, one; Methodists, 
one; Universalists, one. 

The House of Representatives has, on either 
side of Washington, a few of her honored sons. 
Two of them, Franklin Pierce and John P. Hale, 
were graduates of the same college, Bowdoin, 
competitors there and ever after. Their most 
memorable encounter, however, is well remem- 
bered, in the famous political debate in 1845, in 
the Old North Church, upon the slavery question. 
Mr. Hale had just embraced the anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. Tradition has it that he won the palm and 
carried the State that year. Webster, of course, 
meets from the canvass the hourly gaze of every 
legislator. While the State was a province of 
Massacliusetts, Lieutenant-Governor John Went- 
worth occupied the chair from 1717-1730. Benning 
Wentworth, son of John Wentworth, was Gov- 
ernor from 1741-1767. A grandson of Lieutenant- 
Governor John was Governor from 1767-1775— 
giving an active Wentworth dynasty lasting 46 
years. Long John Wentworth is of this family. 
Shall we term this popular nepotism ? Among the 
military heroes, Poor, Stark, Cilley, Whipple, 
Scammel—or rather at their head—hangs a paint- 
ing of Count de Gratle, a Dutch consul at Havana, 
the first foreign ambassador to salute the Ameri- 
can flag. True patriots, these men of the Granite 
State, loving their country and their country’s 
friends. 

To the misanthropes who bewail the degeneracy 
of these latter days we point to one fact—the his- 
torian of Concord, Dr. Bouton, gives the facts as 
to intemperance. In 1819 every store sold ardent 
spirits, besides ten taverns. Four hundred hogs- 
heads of liquors, 120 gallons each, not including 
wines, were annually sold; or four and a half 
gallons to every man, woman, youth and baby in 
the town! ‘The question is up to-day—who drank 
the baby’s share? Besides all this, from fifteen to 
twenty and fifty barrels of cider were often stowed 
away in the cellar for domestic use; yet these 
families sometimes were compelled to buy vinegar, 
their cider not holding out for such a purpose. 
What shall we say of these *' good old times” ? 
But the first settlers of the town were not inferior 
to any in the State. The temperance attitude of 
the people declares an advance in moral reform. 

As a chureh-going city Concord deserves honor- 
able mention. Out of a population of nearly 
16,000, a trustworthy man informs me that all of 
11,000 attend church or Sabbath-school. Can 
the same be said of other cities? There are of 
churches 5 Congregational, 4 Baptist, 3 Methodist, 
1 Unitarian, 1 Universalist, 1 Free Will Baptist, 1 
Episcopal, 1 Roman Catholic. 

Reference is often publicly made to the growth 
of Episcopacy in New Hampshire. We recognize 
the fact while we notice another, by no means 
derogatory to any efforts put forth by any denom- 
ination——the members of the ‘ Evangelical” 
churches of Concord alone outnumber the mem- 
bers of all the churches of the Episcopal denomi- 
nation in the whole State. Puritanism finds a 
good home in the old Granite State, 

From the old First Church four others have 
been built up, between all of which and the mo- 
ther church thé friendliest relations subsist. These 
are called the days of short pastorates, yet the old 
First Church in a period of one hundred and 
thirty-six years has had but five pastors, the pres- 
ent efficient pastor, Rev. Mr. Ayer, being the 
fifth. The South Church (Congregational), in its 
existence of thirty-nine years, has had but three 
pastors, the two first occupying honorable places 
in the Faculty of Dartmouth College, while the 
Rev. S. L. Blake is a worthy successor of such 
honorable men. 

The great temperance and anti-slavery reforms 
owe their great success to the efforts of honorable 
Christian men dating back to the times of the old 
North Church. Our fathers were men of wisdom. 

Dd. O. 
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THE TWO MYSTERIES. 


In the middle of the room, in its white coffin, lay the dead child, a 
nephew of the poet. Near it,in a great chair, sat Walt Whitman, 
surrounded by littie ones, and holding a beautiful little girl on bis 
lap. The child looked curiously at the spectacle of death and then 
inquiringly into the old man’s face. ** You don’t know what it is, 
do you, my dear?” said he, adding, * We don’t either.” 


E know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and 
still; 
The folded bands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
chill; 
The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and call ; 
The strange, white solitude of peace that settles over ail. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart-pain ; 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave us go, 
Nor why we're left to wonder still; nor why we do not know. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should come 
this day— 

Should come and ask us, “ What is life?” not one of us could 
Say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet ob, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say--these vanished ones—and blessed is the 
thought! 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may tell ye 
naught; 

We may not tell it to the quick —this mystery of death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath." 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent: 

So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 

Notbing is known. But I believe that God is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


[MARY MAPes Dopae, in Scribner” for October. 


atlusic. 


The regular season of Symphony Concerts, 
which have for so many years been a prime edu- 
cational influence in this city, will shortly be in- 
augurated with much new and interesting mate- 
rial. Before commencing on these, however, Mr. 
Thomas last week ventured on a succession of 
popular concerts at Steinway Hall. The Wed- 
nesday concert embraced Beethoven, Haydn, Hof- 
mann, Chopin, Wagner, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, 
Saint Saens, and Liszt—certainly a sufficiently 
wide variety. Mr. Myron W. Whitney's rich 
basso, and Madame Schiller’s brilliant, in- 
telligent, and sympathetic piano-playing, al- 
ternated or joined with the orchestra in the 


performance of a most enjoyable programme. 


Thursday evening was given up to Beethoven en- 
tirely, presenting his Leonore No. 3 overture; ** In 
Questa Tomba,” and two other songs rendered by 
Mr. Whitney; his concerto in E flat, No. 5, by 
Madame Schiller and orchestra; and, finally, that 
grandest crown of Beethoven's grand genius, the 
‘Fifth Symphony”—a programme perfect in its 
parts and proportions, and, at least in the instru- 
mental performance, as near perfection as the 
most fastidious may expect to hear. The Friday 
night programme was rich with popular and yet 
most admirable music. The twelve numbers in- 
cluded two songs by Mr. Whitney and two by 
Miss Drasdil—a deservedly favorite contralto— 
aud a piano fantasie of Liszt’s by Mad. Schiller; 
and the orchestral selections were a Cherubini 
overture, the delicious allegretto from Beethoven's 
“Eighth,” ‘‘ Centennial March,” a new 
and charming suite, called L’Arlesienne, in four 
movements, by Bizet, and Schumann’s exquisite 
little Traeumerei” (Thomas's arrangement, for 
strings alone—a dream of fairy music), ending 
with the dashing ‘‘ William Tell” overture. The 
Saturday matinée was of course brilliant. Through- 
out this series of concerts the orchestra played, if 
possible, better than ever before, showing the 
same warvelous precision, unanimity, fire and 
enthusiasm. 


The Fall brings its usual shower of musical 
leaves, many of them bright and fresh and in con- 
trast to the withered namesakes which are fast 
covering the earth. The political campaign has 
inspired the production of many—we had best 
say provoked, for none that we have yet seen ap- 
pear to us in the least the offspring of inspiration. 
They are, however, quite up to the average of 
such productions and we doubt not will serve the 
purpose of enlivening the crowd between the 
speeches, which, according to our experience, are, 
on the average, somewhat repetitious and dull, 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, we have 
the Hayes and Wheeler Grand March, by Car! 
Strandberg, and the Tilden and Hendricks Grand 
March, by Wm. P. Adams. Both have pretty 
good lithographs of the respective candidates ; 


they are lively and spirited, and, if there is a 
choice between thé two, we think (without wish- 
ing to be considered as having committed our- 
selves politically) that the Democratie composition 
is rather the best to march to. ‘* Hayes the true 
and Wheeler too” is a song and chorus adapted 
to the popular Whig song of 1840, ** Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” and contains also the words of 
that ‘‘idyl” as used in the celebrated Log Cabin 
and Hard Cider campaign. Under the general 
title of the *‘ White Mountains” there are two in- 
strumental pieces, by S. Wood, called ** Whisper- 
ing Breeze” and “‘Old Man of the Mountain.” 
The first is a fantasia in E flat and the other a 
march movement in common time. Both are for 
the average performer. A very handsome steel- 
plate engraving, after Kensett, adorns the title- 
page. ‘‘ Whispering Angels,” a meditation, by 
H. 8S. Saroni, is in the popular style, not diffieult, 
yet showy. It isaslow movement in F, six-eight 
time, and affords a good opportunity for expres- 
sion. ** Pond-lily March,” by E. Mack, is the fifth 
of a colleetion of pieces suitable for instruction or 
the parlor, issued as ** Pond-Lilies,” a very pretty 
colored lithograph of the flowers of that name 
comprising the title-page. The March is in F and 
is bright and interesting. The ** Burlesque Polka” 
is one of the series of compositions of Jacques 
Offenbach, concocted for his concerts in this coun- 
try. It is mirthful and sparkling, or—in a word— 
Offenbachian. The composers Franco- German 
face is thrown in with the Polka. ‘* Polo Galop,” 
by R. Goerdeler, is quite vigorous and has been 
played with much success at Gilmore’s Concert 
Garden. A solemn ‘‘ Requiem ™ to the memory of 
Gen. Geo. A. Custer, by Charles Glover, contains 
an excellent likeness of that gallant and lamented 
officer. ‘* The days that are no more,” by Arthur 
J. Mundy, is a new,-fresh and original setting of 
Tennyson's song, ** Tears, idle tears.” The com- 
poser exhibits a decided leaning toward the Wag- 
ner school, yet without sacrificing his own taste 
for a strong and well-developed melody. The 
accompaniment is something more than a mean- 
ingless collection of notes. It supports the voice 
and adds color and beauty to the melody. The 
song is worthy of careful study. ‘*‘ What are you 
thinking of?” by W. K. Bassford, is a pleasing 
song, exhibiting careful thought in the prepara- 
tion as well as good taste. It is a love ditty, as its 
title indicates, and if not serio-comiec may at least 
be called ‘‘cunning.” ‘* Eileen Allanna,” by J. R. 
Thomas, belongs to the school of Irish ballads, 
containing a proper mixture of the tender, path- 
etic and gushing. Mr. Thomas has a ready pen 
and his compositions are yvenerally suecessful. 
This is very good. ‘ Rose Bell, my darling,” 
song and chorus by T. H. Hinton, and “ Hip, 
hip, hurrah! or On the road to Pelham,” by SB. 
Schoenbrun, with Col. Kane’s team as a frontis 
piece, complete the collection. 


G. D. Russell & Co., of Boston, contribute to 
the campaign, *‘ We'll vote for the Buck-eye boy ™ 
and ‘Clear the way for Hayes and Wheeler.” 
The portrait of the *‘ Buck-eye boy “is good and 
well executed. The poetry” is more forcible 
than refined. For example: 

* We've flanked Caulfield and Proctor Knott, 
Hurrah! boys, hurrah! 
Investigation’s eyes is sot, 
Hurrah! step this way!” 
‘‘Bright the beacon lights are gleaming,” words 
by Geo. M. Baker, music by Howard M. Dow, is a 
song of more than ordinary merit. It is written 
in D flat, a key fully in sympathy with the pa- 
thetic character of the poem and composition. 
Much skill and taste are exhibited in the accom- 
paniment, especially in the closing verse. A photo- 
lithograph of Mrs. J. H. Long appears on the 
title-page. The same composer has made an ex- 
cellent adaptation of the noble hymn, ‘Guide 
me, O thou great Jehovah” toa favorite air of 
Balfe’s. The opening verse is taken as a solo, and 
is sueceeded by a duet which leads into a quartet 
or chorus with which the selection concludes. 
The approach is gradual to a very effective cli- 
max. ‘The little one’s asleep,” by Fred ter Lin- 
den (a nom de plume, we presume, which would 
be improved by dropping the middle feather) isa 
simple song and chorus on the universally pleas- 
ant topic and melodiously put together. The 
same house issue an admirable singing-book for 
school and home entitled ‘‘Our Favorite,” edited 
by H. P. Danks, a well-known composer, some of 
whose best songs are found in this work. There 
are 230 pages of music, neatly and clearly printed 
on good paper, and appropriately bound, The 
volume is sold at 60 cents, or $6.00 adozen, It is 


| 


having a deservedly large sale, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


OCTOBER 22.—SIMON THE SORCERER. 
Acts viii. 9-25. 
“Thy heart is not right in the sight of God."’"— Acts viii. 21. 


N the early dawn of history, when the clearest- 

eyed saw all religious truth as the tourist sees 
the mountains, fog-clad, in the early morning, 
and superstition was the noble vice of earnest 
minds akin to religion, the Magi were the wisest, 
the best and the most honored class in the Ori- 
ental civilizations. Believers in a spiritual deity, 
they disdained the grosser worship of hand-made 
images. Students of nature, they sought in her 
more wysterious phenomena the manifestations 
of the unknown God. Seeing in sleep the symbol 
of death, they sought in interpreting dreams to 
peer into the mysteries of the unseen world. See- 
ing in the heavens, as David did, the work of 
God's hands, they studied the stars with a rever- 
ent ignorance. As pure a priesthood, perhaps, as 
the world ever saw, their position in the days of 
Persia's greatest glory was searcely inferior to 
that of the Romish clergy in the best days of 
the Church of Rome. They had direction of the 
education of the king; next to his wives and eu- 
nuchs they stood in the most intimate relations 
to him; they were his chief counselors ; they per- 
formed all public religious rites, were teachers of 
the religion of the State, and were regarded as 
the sole medium of communication between the 
Deity and his creatures. Daniel was not ashamed 
to be identified with them, nor to receive the 
office of Rab-Mag, or master of the magicians.* 

But for the most part the magicians of the first 
eentury of the Christian era were apostate de- 
scendants of a noble stock. No longer themselves 
seeking the truth, they played alternately on the 
fears and the hopes of those who did. They trad- 
ed on the reputation which they had inherited. 
They maintained the profitable superstition after 
the ignorance which justified it no longer existed. 
They traveled westward, following their own 
stars, and seeking, not to find the Prince of 
Truth and Life, but their own aggrandizement. 

Prominent in traditional history among these 
pretenders is Simon Magus, the Samaritan sor- 
cercer. He wasa native of Cyprus; professed the 
Oriental philosophy of his day; claimed to be an 
eon, or emanation of the Deity ; immoral as well 
as irreligious, assumed to be superior to all laws : 
traveled about with a beautiful prostitute, whom, 
with an incredible profanity, he asserted to be 
another eon. In Samaria a Messiah was expected; 
adapting himself to the expectations of the peo- 
ple, he claimed to be the great Power of God, the 
One for whom they had long looked. The very 
audacity of his pretensions seduced the common 
people. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Philip, 
the evangelist, came to Samaria. Six or seven 
years before Christ had preached there. That 
visit could hardly have been forgotten. The way 
was prepared for the story of his life, death, 
resurrection and future coming. Philip, with a 
practical wisdom worthy of general imitation, 
said nothing about the current superstition of the 
place. He made no attack on Simon Magus. He 
proclaimed the truth respecting the Messiah and 
his kingdom. He put day alongside of nigbt, 
and left the people to choose. There was what 
we call a revival of religion. A general movement 
among the people toward Christianity left Simon 
Magus without adherents. Such men never pos- 
Sess strong convictions. He felt the impulse of 
the popular current and went with it. He was 
the more impressed with the miracles wrought 
because he could readiiy distinguish them from 
his own. He did not doubt that this Jesus was 
the Messiah; he supposed, as the apostles sup- 
posed, that the inauguration of his kingdom was 
close at hand. He believed that godliness had 
the promise of this present life. He therefore 
accepted the creed, was baptized, joined the 
church, attached himself to Philip, and went to 
work, putting himself as nearly as possible at the 
head of the new movement. He was no worse, 
and no better, than many an ecclesiastic since, 
who hes joined the church for the preferment it 
offered to him. 

Meanwhile the rumor of the preaching of the 
Gospel in Samaria reached the apostles at Jeru- 
salem. They still remained in the Holy City, ex- 
pecting the immediate advent of their King. They 


* Dan. ii., 24; v., 11; compare Jer. xxxix., 3-13; 1., 35; Es- 
ther i., 13. , 


sent two of their number down to give official ap- 
proval to the reception of Samaritan converts. 
The laying on of the apostles’ hands was followed 
by new signs of divine power—gifts of tongues, or 
gifts of healing, or both. The magicians were 
accustomed to sell the knowledge of their arts. 
Magic was a learned profession ; apprenticeship in 
it cost something. Simon Magus judged Simon 
Peter by himself. He proposed a purchase. I 
suspect his offer was a quiet one; he did not buy 
in the open market; he attempted a bribe. The 
answer of the aroused apostle was characteristic. 
It flamed with indignation, 

‘Thy money go with thee to destruction, be- 
cause thou hast thought the gift of God may be 
purchased with money. Thou hast neither pres- 
ent part nor future lot in this work ; for thy heart 
is not right in the sight of God. Repent therefore 
of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, if per- 
haps the thought of thy heart may be forgiven 
thee. For unto the gall of bitterness and unto 
the bond of iniquity I see thou art tending.”* 

The language of Simon Magus’s reply is that of 
regret, not of repentance, and what little we know 
of his subsequent life adds einphasis and gives in- 
terpretation to Peter's rebuke. Not finding in the 
Christian church the aggrandizement he sought, 
he soon abandoned it. We next hear of bim 
aiding Felix in the seduction of Drusilla, queen of 
Emesa. Then he goes to Rome, where he con- 
tinues to practice his magic arts till the day of his 
death. He has the doubtful honor, however, of 
being the first sectarian; the heretical sect of 
Simonians was named after him and is believed 
to have been founded by him, and some extinct 
heretical books are mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture of which he is reported to have been the 
author. 

The lesson of this life lies on the surface. One may 
accept the Christian creed, profess the Christian 
religion, receive Christian baptism, join the Chris- 
tian church, and engage in Christian work, and 
not be a Christian disciple. The modern church 
is full of Simons, and it would be well if every 
pastor should take the Sunday-school lesson of 
the day for a direct, practical and searching ser- 
mon to them from the pulpit. 


NOTES. 
The Philip here mentioned is the deacon (Acts vi., 5), 
not the apostle. 


The New Testament says that Simon belicred: There 
is no reason for departing from this simple statement 


and saying, with Drs. Alexander and Hackett, that he 


protcssed to believe, or, with Neander, that he believed 
that Philip was ip league with some powerful spirit. 
He believed that Jesus was the Messiah and would 
come again and establish his kingdom; and on this 
belief be acted. The very essence of the incident lies 
in this; a true belief does not make a true Christian. 
A change of heart and u change of creed are not syn- 
opymous. 


The statement that the Holy Ghost bad fallen on 
nove of the Samaritans does not imply that they had 
not been truly converted by the regenerating infiu- 
ences of the Holy Ghost. This language is always 
used in the New Testament of that presence of tbe 
Holy Spirit which was accompanied by the bestowal 
of special and supernatural gifts. See Acts x., 44—46; 
xi., 15; xix., 2—6. Nosuch gifts bad been bestowed on 
the Samaritans till Peter and Johv came from Jerusa- 
lem. 


The account of the laying on of hands bere is cited 
by Roman Catholic and by some Episcopal scbolars 
as authority for that ceremony in the present Cburch. 
But there is nothing bere or in chap. xix. to indicate 
that the apostles intended to establish a rite for all 
time, and nothing anywhere to indicate that they had 
any authority to do so, and nothing to show that it 
was habitually practiced, like baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, even in the apostolic churches. The laying on 
of hands, either in ordination or confirmation, must 
rest on ecclesiastical usage, a fitness of things, and a 
remote analogy to apostolic practice, not on any direct 
Scriptural command or even authority. 


The case of Simon Magus illustrates not only spuri- 
ous conversion, but also spurious repentance aud | 
confession. There is in his request (ver. 24) no true 
penitence, no sense of sin, no seeking for forgiveness. 
Compare the cases of Samuel (1 Sam. xv., 30) and Judas 
Iscariot (Matt. xxvii., 3—6); and contrast those of the 
penitent thief (Luke xxiii., 41), Zaccheus (Luke xix., 8); 
the prodigal son (Luke xy., 21), and Paul (Acts xxii., 
10). 


*The meaning is uncertain; but is probably, “I see that 
thou art about to become a gall of bitterness, that is, a 
poison to others, anda bond of iniquity—an organizer of sin 
and error.” 


Hooks aud Authors. 


ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES: 

Among the ordinary class of English autobiog- 
raphies this entertaining book appears as a rare 
surprise. The author says that, having been im- 
portuned for some recollections of bis life, he has 
excused himself by saying, ** Wait till I'm seventy, 
and then—perhaps.” But seventy found him still 
alive and without farther excuse. A book less 
like an ordinary autobiography can not easily be 
imagined ; the author has the good taste to tell 
only such things as people of intelligence are 
likely to read with interest. The Earls family 
name was Keppel: he was grandson of the gal- 
lant admiral of the same name, and he reeeived 
by inheritance a fine constitution, a clear brain, 
and a good mewory. Brought up in the nursery 
and at school with that severity which seemed 
the rule in England during the early part of 
the present century, he escaped from both with- 
out being reduced to either imbecility or brutali- 
ty. In his early days he was a playmate and 
apparently an especial favorite of the Princess 
Charlotte, of whom so much was hoped, only to 
be made impossible by death. In Albemarle’s 
early days the English ** blood” had not yet been 
extirpated : it is not odd, therefore, to learn that 
in his eleventh year young Keppel, following the 
example of his elders, sought aud obtained an in- 
troduction to those ornaments of society, the 
pugilists Cribb and Molyneux, the latter being an 
American negro ; the bruisers sat in front seats at 
the theater, in consideration of their importance, 
The boy attained to honor rather than disgrace 
through this formal acquaintanceship. In_ bis 
sixteenth year Master Keppel was expelled from 
school on account of harmless but superfluous 
vivacity, and commissioned an ensign in her Maj- 
esty’s service; from that time forth he was in 
public life in some capacity. Although a good 
patriot, he had a keen eye for the toibles of his 
fellow-countrymen : though not lacking in praec- 
tical respect for the powers that were, he was not 
reluctant to form his own opinions. The follow- 
ing paragraph might almost bave cost bim bis 
head in the days of which it was spoken: ** The 
good people of England are notorious for their 
love of what is frequently called a‘ lion’—while 
their attachment lasts it is always at fever heat. 
At one time the Shah is the lion, at another it is 
the Claimant. Inthe month of June, 1514, there 
was a Whole menagerie of this description of ani- 
mals in the persons of the allied sovereigns and 
their most distinguished generals.” He hated 
Napoleon with all the fervor of a lover of stable 
government, vet he was manly enough to remem- 
ber and repeat something ta Napoleon's credit, 
which was to!d to him by one of the great Corsi- 
can’s pages: It seems that on the morning of 
Waterloo the page whose duty it was to assist the 
Emperor into his suddie was so prodigal of his 
strength that he nearly threw the rider across his 
horse. ‘Little idiot!” exclaimed the Emperor, 
with another expression even less comforting ; 
they had rode but a few bundred yards, however, 
when the unlucky page beheld the staff open 
right and left, as the Emperor came riding back. 
“My boy,” said he, putting bis band on the 
youth's shoulder, ‘“‘when you belpa man of my 
size to mount, it is necessary to proceed gently.” 

Keppel fought at Waterloo, and records impres- 
sions singularly like those of soldiers of all other 
lands-and conditions. Contrary to general sup- 
position, he found on the entry of the Allies into 
Paris that the natives preferred the Cossacks to 
either the Austrians or Prussians, the reason be- 
ing that they were not plunderers. Dropping in 
at St. Helena, he confirmed the French stories of 
the unfitness of Sir Hudson Lowe for the position 
of custodian of Napoleon. He had previously 
obtained from some of the officers of.Lowe’'s old 
regiment the impression that the commandant of 
St. Helena was ‘‘a man of churlish manners and 
an irritable and overbearing temper. Nor did 
his personal appearance speak much in his favor. 
Cruikshank’s sketch of Ralph Nickleby in Dick- 
ens’s novel reminds me much of Sir Hudson—the 
large head and small body, the beetle brow, the 
shaggy projecting eyebrows, the forbidding scowl 
on the countenance.” Ordered from court life in 
England to garrison duty in India, the young 
officer was disgusted but not disheartened. Look- 
about the transport for something to amuse him, 
he found Sir William Jones's *‘ Persian Grammar,” 


1 Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thomas, Ear! of Albe- 
marie. Henry Holt & Co., New York: $2.8, 
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and devoted himeelf to it with such energy that 
in four months’ time he mastered enough of the 
language to suffice him in his subsequent travels 
in Mohammedan countries. In India he met the 
Marquis of Hastings (who got two bullets through 
his cap at Bunker Hill), and the governor-general 
and the lieutenant barely out of his majority 
formed a warm intimacy on the ground of a com- 
mon admiration of Sbakspeare. At twenty-five 
he made a trip through Persia and Russia. 
Though bent upon acquiring information, he did 
not leave his spirit behind him: consequently, 
when challenged by a young naval officer to race 
horses at Bussorah, in Arabia, he not only accept- 
ed, but won the race. On this trip he wrote a 
hook which gained him, from Wellington, military 
promotion at a time when he had but little hope 
of success in this direction. 

The authors opinions of the Turks are just 
now of particular interest. His observations re- 
corded in 1825 are full of suggestion. Fifty years 
later, alluding to his visit co Turkey, he says: 


“One of the objects of that Journey was to endeavor from 
personal observation to form a judgment as to whether the 
dominant classes of the Ottoman Empire bad a fair claim to 
the character of civilization with which the British public 
were disposed to credit them two years before. The result 
of the inquiry produced on my toind the conviction that not 
only were there no grounds for this belief, but, on the con- 
trury, that the barbarism of the Osmanlis is, from the very 
nature of their institutions, utterly ineradicable. Such is the 
opinion I then placed on record, and still bold: and from 
the phase which the “ Eastern Question” is now assuming. 
itwould appear that lam not alone in this way of thinking.” 

The autbor closes his record in 1854, greatly to 
the regret of his readers. No one ean find this 
book tiresome, while all who appreciate recollec- 
tions pure and simple will find those of the old 
Karl extremely interesting. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 

W. F. Gil & Co. will publish a holiday edition 
of Bayard Taylors National Ode, illustrated. 

Dr. Groodell’s * Forty Years in the Turkish Em- 
pire,” published a year ago by the Carters, has 
reached a fourth edition ; it bas richly earned this 
recognition of its merit and interest. 


D. Lothrop & Co. will publish a new novel by 
Ella Farman, editor of Wide Awake,” one by 
Nora Perry, several stories by “Pansy,” and “*No- 
ble Workers,” a book whose character is implied 
by its title. 

Henry Hoyt will soon publish Peloubet’s Inter- 
national S. S. Question Books, in three grades, 
for I877: also and ** Fireside 
Talks,” both being volumes of stories illustrating 
the lessons of the year. 

Mr. Whittaker bas on his list several religious 
hooks with suggestive titles. Among them are 
‘The Morals of Trade,” by Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, “The Battle and Burden of Life,” by J. B. 
brown, and Thomas Cooper's Bridge of History 
over the Gulf of Time.” 


There has lately been organized in New York 
city * The Social Science Society,” the object of 
which is the investigation of natural facts in sup- 
port of Bible truths. The society have begun the 
publication of a new-monthbly periodical called 
* Topies of Thought,” which will be published at 
$1.50 per vear. 

The *‘ London Quarterly” says of Ticknor's 
‘Life and Letters,” lately published by Osgood 
& Co., that “independently of the biographical 
interest, we have rarely met with a richer reposi- 
tory of anecdotes, specula'ions, reflections and- 
remarks, moral and critical, than are comprised 
in the two closely printed volumes before us.” 


In the United States, sectional and national ha- 
tred is confined to the lower classes and to dema- 
yogues: in Europe the case seems different, for 
Erckwann, the famous French novelist, feels 
called upon to apologize, through the press, for 
the warriage of his niece to a German, and to de- 
clare that he has ended bis acquaiutanceship with 
the lady. 


Vietor Hugo's admirers are not to be left deso- 
late in the event of the demise of the author of 
‘Les Miserables,” for Hugo says he has twelve 
volumes ready for the press. Among these are 
three dramas, a comedy, a poem called “The Last 
of Satan,” and a work, which will probably he his 
most pleasing one, entitled “The Art of Being 
(irandfather.” 


Mr. Bouton aunounces Felt’s long-promised 
work, ** (he Kaballah of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
Higgins’s Anacalypsis,” Viscount Amberley's 
* Analysis of Religious Belief,” and a new edition 
of Moore’s ** Epicureans,” with engravings after 
Turner. Mr. Bouton will also complete the pub- 
lication of Unger’s unapproachable series of etch- 


ings, and Planché's ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Costume. or 
Dictionary of Dress.” and offer a new edition of 
Wilson's “American Ornithology.” 


The notable books already inentioned by us as 
in press with Henry Holt & Co. will be accompa- 
nied by a German Dictionary by Prof. Whitney, 
‘*Philosophical Discussions” by the late Prof. 
Chaurcey Wright, a treatise on Government by 
E. L. Godkin of ** The Nation,” one on “ Political 
Economy” by Gen. Walker, a Carlyle Anthology, 
and new novels by prominent authors. 


A novel and useful enterprise is that of the Rev. 
George Constantine, of Athens, Greece, who is 
publishing the New Testament in the original 
Greek, with comments in modern Greek. To the 
purpose for which it is nade—the information ot 
Christian Greeks—the work is well adapted, while 
the critical value of comments of the new Greek 
upon the old is not unlikely to be greater than 
might at first be supposed. 


Charles Dudley Warner's * Neighborhoods of 
Jerusalem,” which is appearing serially in the 
“Atlantic,” is full of good paragraphs, but none 
of thein is stronger than the following: **One can 
no! but feel the awful significance of the place, 
and the weight of history crowding upon him, 
where battles raged for a thousand years, and 
where the greatest victory of all was won when 


Christ commanded Peter to put up his sword ' 


Sinee their adaptation of heliotypy, J. R. Os- 
good & Co. incline more than ever to illustrated 
books: they now offer ‘‘Gems of the Dresden 
Gallery,” ‘“‘Gems of the Gray Collection of En- 
gravings,” ‘*‘ The Titian Gallery,” ‘* The Gallery of 
Famous Artists,” and “The Gallery of Famous 
Beauties,” each volume to contain twenty-four 
large beliotypes. This house will make Longfel- 
low's “Skeleton in Armor” their special illus- 
trated book for the holidays; they will also pub- 
lish ** Dotting Round the Circle,” by B. R. Curtis ; 
‘*Saunterings in the Levant,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner: Browning's ‘ Pacchiarotto,” Harriet 
Martinean's Autobiography,” the concluding 
volume of the late Henry Wilson's “ Rise and 
Fall of the Slave Power.” and anew edition of the 
poets, in Svo, illustrated. 


The difference between true culture and mere 
manners is clearly defined in the following frag- 
ment from the very entertaining ** Melanges et 
Lettres,’ just published, of X. Doudan, a French- 
man of the highest culture; ‘‘I could preach a 
fine sermon upon the world. Put a man in a 
pretty little house on the edge of a lonely valley, 
with half a dozen good books, he will be amiable, 
gentle, kind to his neighbors on the other side of 
the valley : he will observe with an emotion he 
will not understand the smoke of distant houses, 
the declining day, falling snow or budding flowers. 
Put bim for six weeks in a Parisian drawing room, 
he will become cynical, hard, haughty if he is the 
stronger—contemptible if he is the weaker: he 
will think even to the depths of his heart what- 
ever it is the fashion to think. It will require ten 
years of solitude to restore to him independence 
and peace of mind ; and that time will hardly suf- 
fice.” 

The best of the late papers upon George Sand 
is from the pen of Thomas Sergeant Perry, and 
appears in the October ‘ Atlantic.” Mr. Perry 
Says: 

“ The objection to ber stories is, however, a serious one, and 
it applies with great force to many of her novels: itis not the 
constant tendency of the author to sing the praises of for- 
bidden fruit, anc to gloat over indecency with unwearying 
pruriency, but rather the constant sophistioal arguments 
going to show that whatever people want is right. The 
leason of life, of experience and observation, that right is not 
a matter of desires, of whims aod fancies and idle yearnings, 
but of duty defined by judgment and conscience, is neg- 
lected. Questioning everything, she decided always 
by what seemed pleasant to herself, so that all her fine 
words, redolent as they are with half the spirit that makes 
eloquence, are more conclusive as proving her unsound 
nature than as guides for her fellow-creatures. Her inteili- 
gence was keen in matters where she was not interested by 
her own feelings, or by personal sympathy with others, but 
it was often blinded by prejudice. .. It is claimed for 
ber that she wrote in defense of an ideal, but this ideal was 
too often the exaltation of weakness and the glorification of 
discontented selfishness. The admiration her genius com- 
mands only deepens our disapproval of her too frequent 


misuse of this great gift.”’ 


Renan’s “Philosophical Dialogues” do not 
please the ‘‘ Westminster Review.” The reviewer 
SAYS : 


“The moral feature most discernible throughout these 
Dialogues is pride—the pride of caste carried to an inordinate 
extent. The quality which M. Renan most values in his caste 
is.as might be expected, the quality which he himself poe- 
sesses in a high degree. He would probably call it himself 
le sentiment de la nuance, the delicate discrimination of slight 
differences. We acknowledge, of course, the value of this 


refined intellectua! sensibility; but, nevertheless, we are con- 


vince’ that, with respect to the progress of our race in 
general, he overrates immensely its importance. ‘Only a 
very small number of brains are capable of philosophising,’ 
he says. True, if that philosophy be of M. Renan’s kind: 
but, happily, that kind is«f a verv s condary usefulness. A 
man such as Benjamin Franklin might be quite unable to 
excel in what M. Renan calls speculations of an elevated 
order, hut his va.ue for humanity te perhaps a)! the greater 
on that account. What we need is men who shall stay at 
home and take care of our own little planet. Imaginative 
anticipationa, not intended for positive beli- f, and certainly 
not fitred for it, such are the contents of M. Renan’s dia- 
loguer. We cannot think that their influ- nce is ennobling, 
or calculated to promote the happiness of our race. For our 
part, we would rather picture to ourselves humanity as free, 
and erring in ita freedom, than conceive it bowed under an 
iron despotism, even should the despots be incomparably 
more reasonable than man.” 


The ‘‘Spectator,” in reviewing Daniel De. 
ronda,” notes George Eliot's advance in religious 
feeling : 

“No book of hers before this bas breathed so distinetly 
religious a tone, so much faith in the power which overrules 
me .'s destinies for purposes infinitely raised above the mo- 
tives which actually animate them, and which uses the re. 
bellion, and the self-will, and the petty craft of human 
unworthiness, only to perfect the execution of His higher 
ends, and to basten His day of deliverance. .§ . . The 
struggle between evil and good for Gwendolen, her fear of 
the loneliness and vastness of the universe over which she 
can exert no influence, and the selfish plunge which she 
makes, against all her instincts of right and purity, into a 
marriage in which she tancies she can get her own way, only 
to find that she has riveted on herself the grasp of an evii 
nature which she cunnot influence at all, though every day 
makes her fear and hate that nature more; the counteracting 
influence for good which Deronda gains with her by ventur- 
ing,~a8 @ mere stranger, to warn her and help her against 
her gambling caprice, and thus identifying himself in her 
mind with those agencies of the universe beyond the control 
of her will which ‘make for righteousness,’ to use Mr. Ar- 
nold's phrase; and lastly. that disposal of events which 
always brings her within reach of Deronda's influence whes 
she most needs it, till good has gained the victory in her, and 
that influence, too, is withdrawn, to make room for a more 
spiritual guidance,—all this is told with a power and a con- 
fidence in the overshadowing of human lives by a higher 
control which is of the essence of the art of the story, and 
essentially religious. And still more essentially religious is 
that part of the tale which affects Deronda himeelf.”’ 


Macwillan & Co. announce “Historical and 
Architectural Sketches, chiefly Italian.” by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, with twenty-two iliustratigns 
from drawings by the author; ** Lanfrey’s Histéry 
of Napoleon the First,” vol. 3, ** Cameos from Eng- 
lish History,” vol. 3, by C. M. Yonge, ** The Raja of 
Sarawak,” by Gertrude J. Jacob. **‘ Memoirs of the 
Earl of Shelburne,” Huxley and Martin's * Ele- 
mentary Biology,” Guillemin’s ** \pplications of 
Physical Forces,” Lockyer on he Telescope,” 
** Astronomical Myths,” by J. F. Blake, ** Lectures 
on Physiology,” by Dr. M. Foster and J. Langley. 
“The Theory of Electricity.” by L. Cumming. 
** Letters from the ‘Challenger, ~ by Lord George 
Campbell, Mahaffy’s “Travels in (ireece,” Pal- 
graves Dutch Guiana,” The Austrian Aretie 
Expedition,” by Lieutenant Payer. ** The Journey 
of Augustus Raymond Marygary,” ©* Marks on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,” by W. H. Hooper and W. C. 
Phillips, ‘‘Popular Progress in England,” by 
James Routledge, Hoziers Invasions of Eng- 
land,” Bentham (Jeremy) on “‘ Morals and Legis- 
lation,” “‘A Digest of the Law of Evidence,” by 
James Fitzjames Stephen, Farrar’s Marlborough 
College Sermons,” Dr. Vaughans “ Heroes of 
Faith,” ‘‘Modern Materialism,’ by Prof. T. R. 
Birks, “ Difficulties of Beliet,” by Prof. T. R. 
Birks, and the following illustrated works: ** The 
Makers of Florence,” by Mrs. Oliphant, * Old 
Streets and Homesteads of England,’ by A. Rim- 
mer, Gilbert White's ** Natural History and An- 
tiquities of Selborne,” and ** The History of Eton 
College,” by H. C. Maxwell Lyte. Macmillan & 
Co. have also several new juvenile works by popu- 
lar autbors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edttoria 
pomea of paper will be acknow in Us carlicat subee- 
ent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advte- 
ing w us of any omission in t/ & t. Accompa memo- 
nda of prices are desirabie in all cases.) 

and Titles. 
A. L. O. Heroes of Israe!.” Carters. 5 @ 
Brown, Dr. Joho, “Rab and Ma 
Carrol, Lewis, rhe Hunting o the an ark. Osgood, 
Viewens, Charles, Our Mutua! Friend.’ 


Dickens, Charies, U nesqpmeretal Traveler.” 
and “ Bdwio Drood lv 
Elsie’ .Dodd & Mead. 


Farquharson, Martha. 
‘Guide to Chureh Furnishing.’ An¢rews Chee, 


Huxley, Thos. Lectures. Tribuoe #xtra, No. & 
pune Ase’ n, N.Y. % 
= Li T. ¥. Crowell. 
H. W Poews ot Places.” Vol. Osgood. 
Leverson, M. R., Dr. Ph., First Steps in Politica: Peonomy.’ 
ly Huntt ‘What 
ler, Emt untington.' a mm ‘ 
Medieval and ~ and .. Harpers. 
Mulveh+ raik, Dinab The Laurel Bush. 
Spear, . T.. D.D., * Rel ton and the State.” 
Deda & Mend. 
Warring, Chas. The of 20 
Wide-Awake Pleasu:e-B. k. &Co. 1 
have als: received « arvent of the Colluwtng publiea- 


Univeresiiet Quarterly—Sa'lors’ Magazine — Metropolitan Pulpit— 
Bankers’ Magazine—J..urnal of science and arte—New Church In- 
dependent — Semi. Tr pical — Am. Library Jvurnal— ng-Roum 
nday-Sebuvl Magasine—Unitanan Review—American 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIV., No. 15. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

HARTFORD, Oct. 3-6. 
WO thousand guests were entertained in the 
hospitable homes of Hartford at the Sixty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions last week. 
As many more were entertained by personal 
friends ; how many entertained themselves there 
was no census to tell us. Probably Centennial 
travel helped to swell the gathering. At all 
events the large Opera House was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. Even the heavy rain on 
Thursday failed to thin out the audience. The 
only empty seats were in the upper gallery. Not 
only in numbers, but equally in the representa- 
tive character of the attendants, and in the deep 
earnestness of both speakers.and auditors the 
meetings were a grand success. 
TUESDAY. 

The meeting was called to order Tuesday after- 
noon, Dr. Hopkins taking the chair and presiding 
throughout the Jong continued sessions, we be- 
lieve, without any intermission. The afternoon 
was devoted to a reading of the Secretaries’ re- 
ports, some statistics from which we have already 
given. The real opening, however, was in the 
evening, when Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, 
preached a charactieristically powerful sermon to 
a house in which, before the opening services, not 
even standing room was left. Grouping together 
in a luminous constellation truths which, isola- 
ted, are not unfamiliar to Christian believers, but 
are disowned or denied by a skeptical world, he 
traced to Christianity and the Word of God, as to 
a fountain source, the various features and ele- 
ments of our modern civilization. 

In Rome, in its highest state of refinement, 
there was little home life worthy of the name. 
Familia to the earof a Roman meant a multi- 
tude of idle and corrupt slaves, an absolute despot 
having the power of life and death in his hands, 
children educated in vice and cruelty, frequent 
divorcees, and a servile and degraded wife. It is 
Christianity which has revolutionized the family. 
It is the influence and example of Christ which 
bas created chivalry, gallantry, sweetness, ten- 
derness, love, in the household. In the wider, 
social circle, too, it is Christianity which is the 
inspiration of philanthropy. In heathen Rome 
there were many buildings where murder was per- 
petrated to give zest to a holiday sport, but there 
was not a single hospital. It is to Christianity, 
too, we owe civil liberty—atruth demonstrated by 
a mere glance at the map of the world. The Bible, 
indeed, contains no treatise on civil government, 
but its principles lay the axe to the root of every 
form of despotism. To the Bible we owe, again, 
the inspiration of our literature. John Wyckliffe 
and Geoffrey Chaucer laid the foundations of En- 
glish literature, and Wyckliffe, the first translator 
of the Bible, far more than the author of the 
Canterbury Tales. Later, the age of the Refor- 
mation under Henry, Edward and Elizabeth has 
always been regarded as the palmiest days of En- 
glish literature. The age of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ride, Scott and Southey was the immediate suc- 
eessor and inberitor of that in which Whitfield 
and Wesley carried a religious revival all over 
England. The poems of Milton and Cowper, the 
allegories of John Bunyan, the finest passages in 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, even the Hebrew 
melodies of Byron and the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” of Burns, are due to the inspiration re- 
ceived from the Word of God. Luther's Bible 
first gave fixity to the German tongue; John 
Calvin did more, perhaps, than any other man to 
form the French language ; and the work of Wiill- 
iam Tyndale has given a standard to our own. 
What Wyckliffe and Tyndale have done for us 
our missionaries have done for more than 150 dif- 
ferent peoples ; and who now can tell what the 
final results shall be in these newly-written lan- 
guages five hundred years hence? Yet again, con- 
sider the influence of Christianity upon science. 
Where in the present day have the physical sci- 
ences made the greatest progress? Has it not 
been in those countries in which Protestant 
Christianity has taken the greatest hold? The 
watchword of Christianity is, Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good: hence, wherever 
the New Testament goes it provokes inquiry, 
strengthens the intellect, and encourages inde- 
pendence. The very liberty which men of science 
have to utter unpopular opinions bas been won 
for them by Christian men. Had all the martyrs 
of Christianity been as weak-spirited as Galileo, 


we might all have been still groaning under the 
intolerance of the Inquisition. Finally, the effect 
of Christianity on commerce was strikingly illus- 
trated by the speaker by some statistics show- 
ing, for example, that the profits of the Sandwich 
Islands’ commerce alone were equal to the whole 
income of the Board last year. The speaker 
closed with an eloquent appeal not to recall and 
retrench, but to go forward though it be, if neces- 
sary, through a sea of difficulty. 

| WEDNESDAY. 

The paper of Secretary N. G. Clark on a ** Cen- 
tury of Christian Progress” was the feature of the 
day, if not the feature of the week. Few even of 
the well informed have any conception of the 
progress that has been made during the past cen- 
tury in evangelization, or of the encouragement 
justly derivable for the future from the past. 

‘‘The year 1776,” said Dr. Clark, ‘‘ marks an era 
of revolt against old institutions, which in Roman 
Catholic countries became a revolt against every- 
thing connected with religion. The German and 
English.mind had been too profoundly pervaded 
by Christian thought to follow on to the same 
excesses. The Pietists, the Methodists, the Mora- 
vians, kept the fire burning on the altars of a 
purer faith. In England there was a Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and a Missionary 
Society for the English colonies; in Denmark a 
Foreign Missionary Society, to which there were 
English contributions to the amount of eighty 
pounds a year; and some Moravian missions in 
Greenland and the Indies. This was all; there 
were no great home mission enterprises, no Sab- 
bath schools, no Bible societies, little care for the 
poor and the neglected. ‘The number of evan- 
gelical believing church members in this country 
at the present time is far greater than the entire 
number in Christendom in 1776; and there is more 
real aggressive Christian power put forth now by 
the Christians of Scotland or of New England 
than by all Protestantism a century ago. 

In England the Baptists, inspired by William 
Carey, were the first to organize for foreign work, 
in 1792. The Congregationalists and others united 
in the London Missionary Society in 1795, and 
were followed by the Church Missionary Society 
in 1800. In this country at first individuals went 
out as evangelists at their own charges. Then 
local societies were organized to send the Gospel 
to the Indians. In 1808 the first theological 
seminary at Andover was founded; in 1810 the 
American Board was organized. The missionary 
movement thus inaugurated has gone on broad- 
ening and deepening, till it includes all the lead- 
ing evangelical denominations of Christendom ; 
till more than fifty million dollars have been de- 
voted to the circulation of the Scriptures, and we 
know not how many millions to the circulation of 
a Christian literature; and the contributions in 
money to foreign missions bave amounted to more 
than a hundred willions. In marvelous corre- 
spondence with this awakened missionary spirit 
have been the developments of Providence—the 
barmwers that separated nations broken down, 
peoples afar off brought nigh, the railway, the 
the steamer, the telegraph, the improved press, 
the respect won for Christian nations by every 
advance in social progress, all tributary to the 
cause of Christ. Four thousand devoted men and 
women, educated in the best learning of the day, 
are bearing the seeds of Christian civilization 
round the world. They are scattered through 
the Turkish Empire, among the millions of India, 
in the open ports of China, in the pew world of 
Japan, on the Gold Coast, planning new con- 
quests in the interior of Africa, and singing their 
songs of praise in the islands of the Pacific. Half 
a million of souls won to Christ and a Christian 
community of nearly two millions are tokens of 
the Divine blessing. The progress of missions in 
the last seventy years exceeds that of the first 
seventy of the apostolic age. We participate in 
the third great movement for the full accomplish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s work. The first, begin- 
ning with the day of Pentecost, was mainly 
restricted by the bounds of the Roman Empire; 
the second, inaugurated by the Reformation, did 
not pass the limits of Christendom ; the tWird em- 
braces the whole world. May we not safely and 
wisely go forward to do the Lord’s work as he 
opens the way? Is it of no significance that with 
our growth in material welfare and political power 
there has been a still greater development in the 
Christian Church, so that the number of church 
members has increased nearly three times as fast 
as the population, and for one evangelical minis- 
ter to 2,400 sc uls in 1776 we have now one to every 
700 souls ? 


Of Dr. Treat’s report on Missionary Consecra- 
tion of Pastors, we shall not attempt to give even 
an abstract, for lack of room. 

Dr. Clark’s paper was discussed in the after- 
noon. Dr. Webb, of Boston, enforced the simple 
thought that the earth is the Lord’s, we are the 
Lord’s, and therefore we ought to consecrate our- 
selves to redeeming the earth tothe Lord. Dr. 
Reuben Thomas, of Brookline, spoke as one that 
was overcrowded with many thronging thoughts. 
A practical suggestion was that the Board 
should call off some of the leading pastors from 
their local work and send them on an itinerant mis- 
sion to arouse the churches to this work. He could 
hardly refuse to inaugurate this movement, and he 
would be just the mantodoit. Rev. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of the India mission, presented, graphically, 
the hunger of the heathen for the Word, illustra- 
ted by some dramatic incidents in his own expe- 
rience; and Rev. Mr. Jenkins, of Amherst, drew the 
deduction that, having wade the heathen dissatis- 
fied with their old faiths, we have no right to 
leave them unsupplied with the new. The even- 
ing meeting was devoted to a discussion of Dr. 
Treat’s paper, participated in by Rev. F. A. Noble, 
of New Haven, Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Providence, 
Rev. Moses Smith, of Jackson, and Rev. Dr. Al- 
den, of Boston. The overflow meetings in the 
Baptist Church were addressed by Dr. Bissell of 
the Mahratta mission, Mr. Watkins of the Mexican 
mission, Mr. Wheeler, of the Armenian mission, 
Dr. Allen Hazen of Bombay, and Dr. Cyrus 


Hamlin of Robert College, Constantinople. 
THURSDAY, 

The morning session in the Opera House was 
devoted to the reception of reports on different 
mission fields. That on the Indians elicited a 
brief and vigorous discussion, in which Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon made a ringing and incisive speech 
against the reservation policy. The event of the 
morning, however, was a very short but very preg- 
nant speech by Hon. AlpheusS. Hardy, on Japan. 
It was wholly without ornament, and was deliv- 
ered without the least attempt at oratory ; but 
the condensed facts were more eloquent than the 
eloquence of rhetoric or elocution, showing, in Ja- 
pan, as Dr. Hopkins afterwards said, an educa- 
tional condition in advance of any State except 
Massachuse'ts. The population of Japan in 1874 
was 33,580,000. It was divided into seven grand 
school districts, these seven into 246 middle dis- 
tricts, and these further into 45,415 elementary 
districts. There are 18,712 public schools, 2,356 
private schools, and 1,725,000 pupils. There are 
fifty-one normal institutes and 5,022 pupils, twen- 
ty one government colleges and 3.973 students, or 
one in tive of the population. The expenses were 
$3,195,000, of which the government gives $953,063, 
and there were given by wealthy citizens over $#1,- 
000,000. At the close of his brief address, Mr. 
Hardy introduced to the audience the Japanese 
Minister of Instruction, Tanaka, his wife, and his 
secretary and interpreter, Idurma, who were on 
the platform. The entire audience rose and greet- 
ed hath with long and loud continued applause, 
which was even more vehemently repeated, the 
audience a second time rising and cheering, when 
ina very brief response, translated by the inter- 
preter, the Japanese minister expressed the hope 
that Japan would ere long be a Christian country. 

W hile this meeting was being held in the Opera 
House the Pearl Street Church was filled to its 
utmost capacity with attendants on the meeting 
of the Woman’s Board, an overflow meeting filling 
similarly the commodious chapel of the church. 

In the afternoon the great congregation met in 
three gatherings in three churches, when the 
communion was administered. It would be as 
idle to attempt to report the spiritual life of the 
sacred hour so employed as to preserve in the 
columns of a newspaper the flavor of a flower. 


CLOSING MEETINGS. 


The closing meetings of the Board were held on 
Thursday esning in the Opera House and two of 
the churches, and on Friday morning in the Opera 
House. They were addressed by Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins, Mr. Wheeler of Harpoot, Mr. Watkins of 
Mexico, Mr. Tracy of Western Turkey, Mr. Mil- 
lingen of Constantinople, son of the Sultan’s phy- 
sician, Mr. Lathrop of New Haven, Mr. Sinsie of 
Portland, and others. The close of Friday morn. 
ing’s exercises were exceedingly impressive ; and 
when, at the close of Dr. Thomson's speech on 
behalf of the people of Hartford, whom, as chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, he rep- 
resented, a letter was read, from Dr. 8S. H. Calhoun 
of the Presbyterian Board, penned on his death- 
bed to the Secretaries, the President and the 
Christian people with whom he would fain have 
met—with whom, shall we not say, he did meet, 
seeing though unseen and hearing though upn- 
heard—there were few dry eyes in the house 
Then, with a great congregational song— 

“ When we asunder part 
It gives us inward pain,” 
and a solemn prayer, in which we were all led 
from the mount of transfiguration into the valley 
of *‘toil, trouble, sorrow, and labor for the Mas- 
ter,” by Dr. Asa D. Smith, the benediction was 
ronounced by the venerable Dr. Parker, and 
he great audience reluctantly and — Fee 


persed. 
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Business Department, 


Present State of the Home Mission- 
ary Treasury. 


It is no more than right that the friends of 
Home Missions and supporters of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society should know 
the present state of the treasury. 

1. The receipts have been suddenly and 
severely diminished during the last two 
months, so that the treasury is not only 
empty, but overdrawn, 

2. No drafts have been sent or payments 
made (except in special cases) on claims ma- 
turing since August 1, and covering the three 
months preceding; por can they be till the 
necessary funds are received. 

3 Quarterly reports, calling for more than 
$14,000, have already been received from the 
missionaries on the frontiers, and some of them 
have now been waiting on file for two months, 

4. Reports for the quarter ending Oct. 1 
will add about $7,000 or $8,000 more, making a 
total of nearly $22,000 due to these faithful 
and beloved missionaries, toward which 
there is not one cent in the treasury. 

What we feared and stated in a note on the 
treasury in this month's issue of “ The Home 
Missionary"’ has thus come upon us. The 
Society has been carried forward, by the 
goodness of God, through these “ hard times” 
in a wonderful way. This is the first appeal 
of the kind it has put forth since they began. 
We had hoped to issue none till they should 
end. But now duty to our suffering brethren 
at the front, anda just regard to the feelings 
and wishes of those who are supporting this 
great work, and are not willing that such a 
state of facts shall continue one moment 
longer than is necessary, compel us to break 
silence, and make this plain statement. 

The winter is close at hand. These mission- 
aries have been waiting and expecting this 
money to pay their debts and buy the neces- 
suries of life for winter for themselves, their 
wives, and children. Many of them live 
among people as poor as themselves. They 
get little, and, in some cases, no money but 
what comes from the Society. When that 
fuils they have nothing with which to buy 
cash articles. We are persuaded that, could 
the Christian men and women io our churches 
and homes read the letters daily received 
here, relief would be_instant. We have felt 
itour duty to make this statement. We send 
it forth with prayer and in faith. 

D. B. Cog, 
A. H. CLAPP, 
H. M. STrorra, 
Secretaries of the A. H. M.S. 
New York, (ct. 2. 


LADIES will be delighted to hear that Mon- 
tana sends double the usual number of furs te 
market. It appears to be a fur-tile country.— 
Commercial Advertiser. It otter be; it's so fur 
off.—Norristown Herald, 


Popular Clothiers, 


Among the clothing establishments of re- 
pute that distinguish the city of New York, 
none occupy a more eminent position or carry 
on a more active trade than the House of Nich- 
ols & Co., 26 Broadway, opposite City Hall, 
who succeeded the well known bouseof Jessup 
&Co. Although comparatively a young house 
they have a business that is enormous and 
rapidly increasing. The firm is composed of 
Jas. E. Nichols, partaer of the late firm of 
Jessup & Co., and Jno. L. Plummer of the old 
firm of same name. Mr. Jessup is associated 
with the new firm. The building occupied 
by Mesars. Nichols & Co. is located opposite 
the City Hall, and is a commodious and hand- 
some iron structure four stories in height, 
and perfectly adapted to the eonduct of a 
large and first class trade. They manufacture 
a superior class of clothing, preparing their 
patterns with taste and skill. Probably no firm 
in the trade excel them in the same amount 
of care and attention to the shape and style 
of their Ready made Garments. We are told 
that their display of fall and winter styles is 
really very fine; their new autumn suits and 
overcoats being especially handsome. As 
they buy all goods for cash their prites must 
be correct. The gents furnishing goods and 
underwear department is also complete in 
every detail, and presents an attractive and 
well selected display of the novelties of the 
season, and their prices are inducements to 
purchasers of all classes. The entire second 
floor is devoted to their custom department, 
where can be found an immense display of 
choice piece goods for ordered work. Their 
cutters are artists of the best record and 
professional experience. One of the lead 
ing features of this department is making 
to order genuine West of England cass. 
trowsers for $10 (usual price being $15) and 
stylish suits from $24 upwards. They doa 
large country trade, sending clothes to all 
parts of the Union. They send free upon ap- 
plication also samples with fashion plates and 
rules for self-measurementa, with full direc- 
tions for ordering clothing and furnishing 
goods by mail. See their advertisement on 
last page. 


It’s an unpleasant fact that what your 
friends call self-possession, your enemies call 
brass.— Norwich Bulletin, 


National Life Insurance Co. of U. 8 
of America. 


This Company is one of the strongest and 
most prosperous of our Life institutions. It 
has the largest amount of assets and the largest 
amount of insurance of any company of its 
age; was organized in 1468 by practical insur- 
ance men, and ita insurance business is now 
under the same management. It hasasurplus 
of $1,319,952; ratio of assets to liabilties are 
163 per cent. It has the largest capital of any 
company in the country. It has paid for 
losses, during the eight (8) years of its exist- 
ence, $1,314,383.70. Its assets are strongly 
secured, largely by approved bonds and 
mortgages. Its premiums are remarkably 
low, and its policy contracts simple and 
definite. It is a strong stock company, and 
offers inducewents superior to many com- 
panies, and equal to those of any. Agents 
wanted in every town in the Northern States. 
For agencies or policies, apply at New York 
office, 400 LDroadway. 

“Ir we are to live after death, why don't we 
have some knowledge ot it’’’ suid askeptic to 
a clergyman. “Why didn’t you have some 
knowledge of this world before you came 
imto it?’’ was the caustic retort. 


The Advertising Bulletin of the Corn 
wall Circulatiny Library and Reading Room, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., offers a good ad- 


vertising medium for general business pur-) 


poses. Each space in Bulletin admits an 
advertisement on acard l5 inches long, § inches 
wide, on which 20 to 2% words can be printed 
in good sized type. The Library Room during 
the year is frequented largely by persons 
from nearly every part of the United States, 
summer visitors to Cornwall and by the resi- 
dents of the township and vicinity. The 
charge for one space from Ist October until 
ist April, 1878, Eight Dollars; cost of printing 
advertisement, 3 cents additional. Bulletin 
contains about 50 advertisements of leading 
firms in New York, Newburg, Fishkill, ano 
Cornwall. Lyman Abbott ts President; E. P. 
Roe, Vice President of the Library. 


Tue “Woman's Journal’ asks, “Should 
women be self-supporting?” Wedon't know 
much about the merits of the question, but il 
they ever should be, man would be deprived 
of half the pleasure of a long walk home from 
spelling-school. 


As another evidence of the superiority 
of New York manutactures, we are pleased 
to note that the Centenrial Exposition Medal 
and Diploma of Merit have been awarded to 
H. W. JOHNS, No. 87 Maiden Lane, for 
Asbestos Materials, among which are his im- 
proved Steam Pipe and Boiler coverings, con- 
sisting of Asbestos lined Hair Feltsand Cement 
Felting. which are ready for use and can be 
easily applied by any one at a less cost for 
results attained than any others. Mr. Jobns is 
also the patentee and manufacturer of 
Asbestos Fire Proof Paints for structural pur- 
poses, a Roof Paint of superior quality; 
Asbestos roofing, Sheathings, Cementa, Steam 
Packing, &c. 


The light of friendship is like the light of 
phosphorus—seen plainest when all around 
is dark .—Crowell. 


Gaal, Fleischmann & Co. 


The Vienna Bakery has attained a national 
reputation in connection with the Centennial 
Exhibition. It has been thronged with lovers 
of good, substantial viands, and as a popular 
restaurant has been very prominent. The 
proprietors, Gaff, Fleischmann & Co., are the 
original introducers and manufacturers of 
compressed yeast (Deutsche Press Hefe) in 
this country ; and this bas received the high- 
estaward atthe Exposition. We learn from 
those who have used the yeast that it is all 
that it claims to be, and that since their use 
of it, they have had no batches of sour bread. 
The award is an endorsement of the experi- 
ence of practical housekeepers, 


Readers of THe CHRISTIAN UNION are 
entitled to a specimen number of the Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the most complete and 
useful periodical published. It deals intel- 
ligently with the whole man and all his rela- 
tions to life, physically, mentally and morally, 
and should be found in the hands of every 
thinking person, only $3.0a year; single Nos. 
® cents. To every reader of this paper we 
will send a specimen number free for exam- 
ination. Send stamp for postage 8. R. WELLS 
& Co., Publishers, 737 Broadway, N. Y. 


Prof. Cromwell, 


The picture entertainments of Prof. Crom- 
well, in Brooklyn, have attracted large audi- 
ences. They present scenes in Germany, 
London, Rome, Paris, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Jerusalem, the Orient, etc. The entertain- 
ments are of the highest order, and are most 
instructive and enjoyable. 


A Portable Furnace for sale ata very 
low price—a Burtiss portable furnace, with 
fixtures, largest size, Russian sheet-iron case. 
Admirably adapted for church or school pur- 
poses. Address for particulars, Christian 
Union, New York. 


Keep the Eyes Cool. 


All discomfort from the heated condition of 
the light as it passes througn the spectacles to 
he eye is avoided in using the * Diamond 
Spectacies,"’ the temperature of which is low- 
er than thatof the atmosphere. Trade-mark, 
asmall diamond, on every pair. Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons for going to Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Professor Adler's Sunday morning lect- 
ures on “ Ethical Problems" will be inaugu- 
rated at Standard Halil, No. 14m Broadway, 
corner Forty-second Street, October lth, at 
11 A.M. Seats of subscribers will be reserved. 
All others interested are respectfully invited 
to attend. 


Bishop Janes, 


G. G. Rockwood, 39 Broadway, publishes a 
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Inmouth Aulpit. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SERMON 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, we never can understand the smaliness of our 
own sphere, nor our own unworth, until we rise to behold 
thee as thou art, and the throne and the realm where thou 
art glorious in the sight of all; and yet, all that there is of 
importance, all there is that makes life worth having, sur- 
rounding us and lifting us up, seems great, seems deep, small 
as it is, and shallow. Blessed be thy name that thou dost 
not judge us as we judge ourselves, and that thou dost not 
treat us as thou dost thine own that are around about thee, 
but that as we bend over helplessness in the cradle, and 
adapt our strength and our wisdom and our feeling to the 
want of the little one, so thou dost condescend to men of low 
estate, and art to the blind as if blind, and to the sick 
as if sick, and to the weak as if weak. Thou dost think 
for us with our thoughts. Thou art a high priest that is 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. We rejoice in thine 
infinite condescension, and in the infinite uplift of thy love 
and power to usward. We rejoice that our strength does not 
stand in ourselves nor in our purposes, por in our own will, 
nor in our success, nor in our own understanding and reason. 
Under them ali is that Spirit upon which we float as ships 
upon the flood. Thou art around about us even as the light 
of the sun is. Thou art not only our star, but oursun. Thou 
art the light of the day, and thy years are but as one day, and 
we dwell in thee, and in thee are infinitely full, who in otr- 
selves are as nothing. We rejoice, though we do not under- 
stand it all, in believing that far beyond the stretch of reason 
and the illumination of our imagination the reality stands 
glorious. We never think too much when we think of thy 
goodness and thy power to usward. Forever we are coming 
short who know scarcely the alphabet of the heart, and not 
the literature of God from eternity toeternity. What things 
thou hast laid up, what power is in thee, what receptivity is 
in us, what the wondrous outcome of our souls shall be when 
they are cleansed and chorded and touched by the full hand 
of God, it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Thou that standest in the center of the universe, thou in 
whose hands is universa) government, thou unwearied and 
unslumbering Lover, we rejoice that in thee we are what we 
are by thy grace, and destined to that which is to come for us 
of honor and power and glory, not by our own attaining, but 
by thy loving ministration and power. To thy name shall be 
all the praise, since from thy soul hath come all the succor 
and all the power whereof we are made kings and priests 
unto thee. We thank thee that it is deeper than that the 
thought can follow it, and wider than that we can reach ovt 
unto it, and that the glory of God in himseif, that its out- 
shining upon all his creatures, puts even heaven to silence. 

Now we pray, our Father, that we may renew our hope of 
love, our trust of the future, and our glorious indifference 
to either fate of joy or sorrow that may lie before us. Since 
already upon our head has shone the light of prophecy, since 
we are already walking in the light cast down from the ever- 
opening gate, why should we trouble ourselves if our feet 
do lift some dust from the way? and why should we repine, 
or count ourselves poor, or in any wise fret our souls to im- 
patience or to evil, since we are under the convoy of our 
Father, and not far from his house, the home of our souls? 
Everlasting thanks be unto thee, O Lord Jesus, who hast 
saved us unto thyself, thy sacrifice, thy sorrow, thy ministra- 
tion, then, now and in the time to come: and we beseech of 
thee that thou wilt accept, this morning, our thanks, as we 
stand together again in common hope, in common love, and 
in common aspiration. O Lord, thou hast been good to us, 
and that our souls know right well. Some have gone from 
us; some have at last found their rest; and forthem we do 
give bearty thanks: and we rejoice in all the grace that was 
vouchsafed to them while they were wayfaring, and that 
aided them day by day; and we rejoice for ourselves that we 
have yet more in heaven that know us, and that the church 
on the further bank is growing larger and more saintly than 
the hitherward church that yet toils and strives. Some have 
come nearer to the heavenly land, and one after another the 
chords are manifestly slackening, and the tabernacle is soon 
to be taken down: and we thank thee that they have a build- 
ing not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; and we 
pray that their desire to depart may be so strong that it shall 
seem to them that death itself is but the call of God to life 
and love and glory. We pray thatalithe sorrows which thy 
servants have tasted may be as a tonic totheir souls. We 
pray that the things which thou hast revealed may make 
light their afflictions, which are not worthy to be mentioned 
in view of the eternal weight of glory which is before them. 
May they look at the things that are unseen, and not at the 
things that are seen. ; 

We pray that thou wilt sanctify to every household what- 
ever lesson of thy providence and of thy grace has been im- 
parted to them. We pray that all thy servants may be 
strengthened and purified and ennobled by the experience of 
the way. 


SERMON.* 


STRENGTH OF THE SPIRIT. 
“T will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you.”’— 
Jno. xiv., 18. 
HIS was the immortal discourse of Christ on 
the eve of his passion. He had foreseen the 
whole. He had attempted to break the tidings 
to his disciples, but without success. He had 
told them (an account is given in the 10th chapter 
of Mark) what was the errand that took him to 
Jerusalem. You will remember that after the 
scene of the Crucifixion he had revealed, as far as 
they could understand it, his coming experience 
of suffering ; and Peter had rebuked him, declar- 
ing that it should not be so. And then, not long 
after that, when they were on their last walk to 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Oct. 1, 1876. Lesson: Rev.v. Hymns (Ply, 
mouth Collection): No. 142, Jesus, Loveref my Soul,”’ Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWoOOD, 


Jerusalem, ‘‘ Jesus went before them: and they 
were amazed; and as thev followed, they were 
afraid.” These two single clauses are like a dash 
of Rembrandt's brush. Christ evidently was so 
absorbed in the thought of that tremendous 
drama toward which he was going that his whole 
appearance was altered ; and his disciples, word- 
less and helpless, followed, trembling, behind 
him; and seeing the grandeur of his countenance 
overhung by the coming sorrow, they were 
“amazed” and ‘‘afraid.” 

“And he took again the twelve, and began to tell them 
what things should happen unto him, saying, Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem: and the Son of Man shall be delivered unto 
the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall con- 
demn him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles; 
and they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, and shall 
spit upon him, and shall kill him; and the third day he shall 
rise agair.”’ 

All this sorrow and suffering was real to him in 
anticipation, and yet there were other troubles 
that were greater than these. 

Now, at the time of this discourse, after his ar- 
rival, he devoted himself to the preparation of 
his disciples for that which was before them. It 
seems scarcely to be in humanity to have stood 
on the brink of the abyss below which rolled the 
darkness and distress into which he was to plunge 
without some expression 6f bis own feeling, or 
some utterance about himself; nevertheless, of 
this there is nothing. There are not recorded any 
of his own thoughts about himself in connection 
with the approaching grandeur of suffering; on 
the contrary, he seems to have devoted himself 
wholly to the well-being of his disciples. 

“ Having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end.”’ 

Oh, the charm, the inexpressible tenderness, 
that is in this thought, especially as arising from 
such men, plain, unlettered, without romantic 
notions, literal-minded, who were conscious in 
the retrospect of such a summer of tenderness 
shed on them that they broke out into this exela- 
mation ! 

The animating genius of this last discourse was 
the divine love for men—for men imperfect, rude, 
and ignorant—and the power of divine disinter 
estedness is shown by the twelve disciples being 
what they were, far more than if Christ had gath- 
ered the Platos, the Socrateses, and the Nicode 
muses even, of the world, and made them the 
band of disciples; for what he did for Veter, 
James and John, what he did for that quarreling. 
envying, selfish brood of low- minded men, inspires 
courage in the lowest, in the poorest, in the most 
imperfect of mankind. 

They were like little children. They did not 
understand the words that were being spoken to 
them ; or they understood them only imperfectly. 
In view of that trouble, that strain, that bewil- 
derment, which was about to fall on them, he 
said, *‘I will not leave you comfortless ;* and, as 
summing up the whole argument of comfort, he 
says, *‘I will come to you.” 

He knew what their future was to be: for in 
this very same discourse he says: 

“ They shall put you out of the synagogues: yea, the time 
cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service."’ 

Cruelty, calling itself conscience, has been dis- 
played before God through every age since, as 
being of service to Him in the course of justice : 
and Christ pointed out to his disciples what their 
future was, naturally, to be. He dwelt upon the 
fact of bis absence, which was far more significant 
to him than it was tothem. He knew their spe- 
cial belplessness. They had no culture. They 
had no standing in society. They had no help 
from any class to which they belonged. They 
were not administering the affairs of the organ- 
ized institution. They were helpless men in every 
way—in their personality, in their nationality, in 
their ostracism, in their ignorance, in their unde- 
veloped spirituality. They were cut off from the 
world physical, and they bad not yet grown into 
the world spiritual. lt wastosuch men that Christ 
said, ‘‘I will not leave you comfortless.” The 
whole drift, then, of this discourse was for their 
comfort, their strength, and their courage. 

I think one evidence of the divinity of Christ 
to those who are sufficiently reflective on this 
subject is bis universal method of dealing with 
them. It would seem, on second thought, as 
if he treated them as though they were not in 


tthe body, but in the spiritual world, and as 


though they were out of the society of human 
beings on earth. The continued attiiude of 
Christ's life seemed always to assume that men 
were spiritual beings. I cannot iu any other way 
interpret the Sermon on the Mount; forif you 
were to apply to this life the injunctions which 


he gave, not to use foresight, not to lay up any 


property, and to depend on indiscriminate chari- 
ty, it would utterly destroy society and produce 
universal immoralities. It seems as though he 
had in his thought the spiritual life of mankind ;: 
and here he is evidently speaking with some sense 
of their higher relations outside of matter. His 
exhortation was with reference to the unworldly 
exaitation that was to come upon them. All his 
consolations are those which act through the soul 
and not through circumstances. The loss of prop- 
erty, the loss of the sympathy of their own na- 
tion and kind, persecution, bloodshed, disappoint- 
ment, toil, trouble, care and sorrow—high ubove 
these, comfort. This was impossible to ordinary 
nature. It was an indication that the mind of 
Christ ran upon that higher sphere in w' ich the 
soul can live, and in which alone it does live. as 
the soul, 

The present interview, then, was one to prepare 
them for consolation. “| am going away from 
you. I will not, however, be absent. I shall be 
separated from you sothat you cannot see me, 
and so that your hands cannot handle me: but 
spiritually I willnot be absent from you. I will 
come to you. I will abide with you, | will be 
around you. I will be within you. The Com- 
forter |this efluence, this divine personality in a 
given form, whatever it be—it is vague to us yet 
as it was to them| shall teach vou, he will be with 
you; and I must depart that be may come.” Not 
as if Christ was in the way; but as long as they 
had anything sensuous ov which to lean and fix 
their mind, so long they would not prepare them- 
selves for that higher influence which comes only 
when the lower is absent. ; 

You will remember those words which were 
uttered so strangely and so awfully—*' 1 will never 
leave you.” 

In the midst of the darkness that was looming 
upon him, in the midst of shouting multitudes, in 
the midst of carping Scribes and Pharisees, in the 
midst of the whole temple rout, Christ perpetu- 
ally said, *‘I will not leave you comfortless: I 
will come to you. Peace be with you. My peace 
[give you.” That was the song of the heavenly 
voice in the midst of all the darkness and the 
racket and the turmoil of the insane passions of 
wicked men. 

Througbout the Old Testament there are inti- 
mations of the strange, the extraordinary im- 
pressions produced upon sensitive men by the 
revelation of Giod to them in something like his 
fullness. Moses, one of the most judicial minds 
of antiquity, Who conversed with God as man with 
man, prayed that he might behold the glory of 
God, and was told that he could not and live— 
that he could only see a reflection, a translation 
of it, as it were. Afterwards, when the prophets, 
one by one, were admitted to visions of it, some- 
times it was ‘amidst great terror, and sometimes 
with such a trapsfiguring power that they were 
lifted quite out of their personality. Nay, not 
only were they lifted out of their personality, but 
they were lifted into a sphere in which all the 
action of the huwan wind was abnormal, or 
rather was normal to the higher life—to the state 
that is to come, instead of that which exists in 
ordinary human consciousness. This sense of the 
power of the divine presence, not by any exertion 
of God’s will, not by any attributal result, but 
simply by falling upon the disclosed human soul 
in its higher ranges, produces an effect which all 
the way through warks itself by stages. 

After a long brooding and chilling storm when 
the sun for days and days has hung dark in the 
heavens, and the nights have dragged wearily 
through, how, at last, on some morning as you go 
forth, the whole air is transparent. ‘The sky is 
sweet and pure. No clouds dim it. The sun 
comes up as if it neverthought of storm. The 
atmosphere is so clear that distant things are 
near, and indistinct things are radiantly plain, 
and one wonders if he be the same person who 
so recently drooped and crawled through the black 
darkness. His property is not increased; no 
tidings of good news have come to bim:; he bas 
formed no new fellowsbip ; nothing has happened 
to him: there has simply an atmospheric change 
fallen down around about him; and that has 
given the earth as a poem to bis eye, and all na- 
ture is presented to him in a new aspect of purity 
and beauty. 

How stumbling and blind, how low and coarse, 
wen are, when, finding themselves under the in- 
fluence of a strong soul, they go poking around 
in the lower sphere of physics to find a term to 
express that influence; as ‘‘ magnetism,” ‘ elec- 
tricity,” or some other term! There is an efflu- 
ence of soul quite independent of mere faculty- 
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division. It is the soul itself, or it is aura, ie 
whatever it may be, that, going out, rests upon 
sensitive souls thatfeel it and appreciate it. It is 
the peace, the exhilaration, the uplift, the large- 
ness of thought and emotion exerted by man 
upon man. There are those whose very counte- 
nanee or presence, if they dwell in the room with 
you, is itself more than the light which you can 
kindle, more than the words that you can utter. 
It is happiness to be with some people, The fric- 
tions of life cease, or are few and far between, 
where they are. And upon them rests the bless- 
ing of God. * Blessed are the peacemakers — 
men whose nature scatters peace, and sweetness, 
and balm, and comfort wherever they go. 

The New Testament is especially full of this 
idea. Throughout the Book of Revelation, which 
is itself a collection of thoughts and visions of the 
Old Testament prophets, this same view of God 
is expressed in manifold ways, and in a much 
larger spirit than it is in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The mere being in the presence of 
God is represented as bringing a transport of ex- 
citement into sentient and purified souls. As 
there be many flowers that shut at nightand open 
only in the morning when the sun’s stimulus opens 
them ; soin Revelation itis represented that there 
are souls that find themselves opening to their 
true sensibility and life only when they are under 
the conscious influence of the present God, 

Physicists tell us that there is pervading uni- 
versal space an elemental, impalpable, imponder- 
able, and quite indescribable substance —the 
elemental substance out of which matter is at 
last born. I might say, I think, not as an analo- 
gy, but as an illustration, that the universe is per 
vaded by the substance of life. It is the emana- 
tion of God. It is that which streams forth from 
the infinite purity, beauty, love, tenderness, joy- 
fulness, courage and hope of the divine nature. 
We give it these names when it reappears in some 
smpall degree in ourselves ; but in us it is in specks, 
while in God it is vaster than our conception can 
possibly measure ; and though he neither tooked, 
nor spoke, nor reached out one attribute of biess- 
ing upon us, to be where he is, or, asin the lan- | 
guage of Scripture, to ‘see him as he is”’—that is 
itself a bounty unmeasured, transcending any ex- 
_ perience of earthly joy. To sit down under his 
banner, to cast one’s self at his feet, to look upon 
his face—these are among the various representa- 
tions of the New Testament. Not as though we 
were to stand or sit in ranks as when Christ fed 
the multitude, that God, from out of the infinite 
treasure of his being, might distribute to us the 
bread of life—not that; but that the mere pres- 
ence of God so stimulates and fills the human soul 
that our consciousness is full of every form of 
blessing which we designate by special and par- 
tial names on earth. So the comfort of God is 

I have said that this is mysterious. It is mys- 
terious in part. In part we are yet unable, by 
reason of ignorance and want of experience, to 
rise into it. 

Let us consider, then, in the first place, that the 
presence of God—that this comfort which the 
Comforter was designed to bring to men—has an 
innate and inevitable tendency to suppress pas- 
sion and appetite in men, and put into absolute 
subordination, or for the time being to absolutely 
suppress, the appetites that belong to the body. 
It rids the soul of smoke and grime and soot : and 
the fire that is kindled in the soul, the lambent 
flame, is without exhalation or residuum. So, in 
this silence with which the presence of God sur- 
rounds the inward man, we are free from any of 
those hindrances, undertones and diseords which 
suppress so much of our joy, and the effect of the 
influence of God’s presence is to suppress every- 
thing below, and give silence to the soul. 

This is the silence after which the Quakers seek, 
a good thing with a poor philosophy. It is a sub- 
stantial reality, and a shining faet, that the di- 
vine presence has power absolutely to quell, to 
quench, to put down, for the time being, every 
boisterous and unruly element that belongs to us 
by virtue of our animal nature. 

It also touches our norma! and proper organiza- 
tion. We know how it was with the prophets. 
They were so exalted, so lifted up, in their eestatic 
vision, that they lost consciousness of time and 
place and nature, and seemed brought into views 
which to the physical sense were phantasms. 
Not every simulating experience of these kinds is 
to be regarded as normal; but | have no doubt 
that many of those religious exercises which are 
ecstatic do result from the impress of the divine 
Spirit or atmosphere upon the human soul, and 
that men are lifted up into a state in which they 


are not conscious of body or bodily presence. 
This is not strange. Anything that exalts a man 
very much above the vulgar meridianal line, or 
equator, everything pure that lifts a man very 
high, by so much takes him out of the body. 
This is true of every experience, almost; and it 
was strikingly illustrated in my case when | first 
visited Europe. I was reared in a substantial 
New England home, without a picture, without a 
color, without one single element, for the wsthetie 
hunger. From my father’s house | went to the 
barracks of a college, where I not only had noth- 
ing to feed my sense of beauty, but had every- 
thing to render it coarse and useless. Thence | 
went into the West, where for years I had no 
commerce with beauty except that of the heaven 
and the earth, in the primeval forests, and on the 
prairies, which God has given to all. And when, 
in 1850, it was my lot to go to Europe, and I trod 
upon the ground which my imagination bad passed 
over and made sacred; especially when I visited 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakespeare lived and 
wrote, I] was alinost enchanted. I well remember 
the morning of that day. It was wondrous, erys 
talline, opaiescent, divine. ‘The heavens were un- 
fathomable, and the earth was gone. I recollect 
distinctly that, as | walked toward the village 
church my feet bad become insensitive ; nor did | 
know whether I touched the ground or not; and 
every sound | heard seemed to exeite my higher 
faculties as no sounds had ever excited them be- 
fore. I saw the sky-lark spring from the ground 
and rise spirally toward beaven, singing as it rose ; 
and to my thought its note was sweeter than an 
angel's voice. All things, within and without, 
seemed transcendent beyond a paraliel, 

And afterward, when | walked in the Louvre 
and Luxembourg, and that wilderness of 
pictures, | ulinost a spirit. wished 
neither to eat, nor to drink, nor to sleep. I al- 
most knew wyself no wore in the flesh. While 
passing through these experiences which were so 
exciting that the body could not have endured 
them long, | had some sense of how impossible it 
would be for my soul, or any soul, to stand in the 
unclouded presence of the divine glory—in that 
fountain of all beauty and love. It would have 
extinguished life. I could not have borne it. 
This elevation of the soul, even from eartbly 
causes, as you rise upward beyond a certain line, 
may interpret somewbat our capacity of exalta- 
tion when we come into the divine presence; but 
none except the regenerate, the ransomed and the 
angelic, can fully tell what the power of that 
presence is as it falls upon the souls of men; even 
they cannot reveal it. 

1 do not wonder that the disciples, in their be- 
wilderment, wanted to stand upon the mount of 
transfiguration forevermore ; and it is not strange 
if men, when they rise into the altitude of these 
higher stages of feeling, wish that it were possible 
to bear them down with them into the storm- 
rocked world, or to abide above that world for. 
evermore. 

The same is true of the divine presence as exer- 
cised upon the emotions. Out of the frozen 
ground comes nothing; but when the spring ap- 
proaches, and the sun comes nearer and nearer, 
and sheds its warmth upon the earth, the soil is 
quickened under this vivifie influence, and all 
things fairest to the eye and sweetest to the palate 
come forth. So when the heart is cold and un- 
itumined, it is unfruitful; but when it is warmed 
by the Spirit of God, all manner of higher ele- 
ments grow out of it. Christ, speaking of the 
divinest part of our ex >erience—the fathers and 
the mother’s love—says, “If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your ehildren, how 
inuch more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things totheim that ask him!” Our best 
affections are as a desert, or as barren soil in win- 
ter; but the very presence of God quickens and 
deepens every affection, and makes it fruitfal. 

Now, you will ask, ‘Is this comfort which is 
promised, which comes with the divine presence, 
which is brought by the Comforter, to be had by 
ally’ Yes; but not as a luxurious excitement— 
and here is the vice of much of the instruction 
and much of the endeavor in our times for the 
disclosure of a higber Christian experience. Men 
are seeking after these garments for the soul as 
they seek after garments for the body, not on ae- 
count of their essential warnith, but on account 
of their luxury or beauty; but these garments of 
the soul, these higher affections, these nobler 
susceptibilities, cannot be bad merely for the sake 
of using them as selfish luxuries in spiritual 
things. As long as life is content with ordinary 
prosperity ; as long as our souls are satisfied with 
the touch of physical wealth and of common 


became 


friendship; as long as we are weli-to-do, in a coum 
fortable neighborhood, surrounded by safficient 
friends; as long as we take as much of the water 
of life as we can hold, like the golden eup filled 
with dew in the morning, so long we not only 
have no power of the higher revelation, but we 
bave no need of it. When, however, men have 
given up all things in this life, and have given 
them up not in a repining, discontented spirit, 
not because they were wrested from them bya 
foree beyond all their power of resistance; when 
men have risen so far in the spiritu@l life as that 
they have relinquished whatever is earthly for 
the sake of the refashioning, soul-cleansing. heart- 
filling, all-satisfving affections, then it begins to 
be possible for them to have this revelation, and 
they desire it, and feel that it is a necessity to 
them. 

Let no man think that he who has given up 
everything for Christ, is Grod’s pauper wandering 
upon the earth. That is not the interpretation 
to be given to the wondrous declaration of Christ, 
‘Every one that bath forsaken houses, or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, shall receive an 
hundred fold.” That which is done for men in a 
lower measure by the ministration of these things 
on the ordinary plane of life is, when men are 
lifted up into communion with God, done for 
them in a thousand times greater measure, so 
that every want which was before supplied by the 
instrumentality of friends or of society is supplied 
by the direct impact of the divine nature upon 
ours. 

llow many a mother who in health could not, 
without pwainctuating tears, speak of leaving her 
little helpless ones, and said, 
eare of my children’ has, as she drew nearer to 
the other land, and one and another cord broke, 
and the heavenly vision began to dawn upon her 
sweeter than the morning of the spring, relin- 
quished every thought of care, and exclaimed, 
* The Lord Wiil provide,” and risen from the vis- 
ion to the reality! How many there are who have 
taken their lives in their hands, and gone, in spite 
of the scorn of those that hold the fashion and in- 
fluence of society, and taught the poor ignorant 
heathen blacks, spending themselves without the 
pale of honor and affluence, and yet conscious 
that with them abides that happiness which all 
men are seeking for through wealth, through 
fame, through various powers, and which they 
miss. They, unbefriended, and burdened day and 
night, find in the presence of God more than the 
world can give. 

Come, O round orb of Earth, what hast thou 
to give for the inward man that despises the 
crown and the scepter, and all outward wealth? 
W hat hast thou to give for the soul that hungers 
with unspeakable hunger? Let the world come. 
What are its sounds? ‘The whole creation groans 
and travails in pain, and what has it to give to the 
regenerated and entranchised spirit? God only 
is the soul's blessing; and God made manifest to 
those that have denied the world and risen above 
it brings them peace and joy and comfort. 

Comfort? © ye that bend with heart-broken 
agony over the babe! there is just above you, if 
you but knew it, entranciug peace, for sorrow is 
that spring bent down which, if you would only 
give it liberty and looseness, would throw you up 
above the reach of pain into the realm where God 
is, and where, when you behold him, you shall say, 
what human tongue never before could say, and 
never under other circumstances could say again, 
‘IT am satisfied.” I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thine image, O God, and behold thee aa 
thou art, and am able to understand thy nature, 
and am sensitive to the touch of thy presence. 
Not all the choirs of earth sball then sing with 
such melody as my soul shall sing with. Not all 
the thrones of earth shall have such glory as I 
shall when I east my crown at His feet, and say, 
“Thou didst love me, and didst save me with 
thine own blood, and thou hast convoyed me out 
of the body and away from the defiling touch of 
matter hither, and | am a saint before God.” 

To all children of sorrow, to all who are in af- 
fliction, there are two doors out of the house of 
trouble. There is the trap-door that goes down 
from darkness into darkness, trom selfishness and 
complaint to discontent and despair aud reckless- 
ness. Then there is a crystal door that opens 
from above, and brighter, clearer, sweeter, at 
every step of ascent the way doth grow, until you 
stand in Zion and before God. 

May the divine Comforter be yours. May the 
Holy Ghost descend upon you with healing, with 
inspiration, with consolation ineffable, unwast- 
ing, everlasting, . 


shall take . 
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THE CHURCHES. 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday lectures opened last 
week with a very full attendance, chiefly ministers. The 
course continues eight months. 


Something over $30,700 were realized last week at the sale 
of sittings in the New England Church, Music Hall, Boston 
(Mr. Murray’s), exclusive of the premiums for choice. 


The Congregational Church in Homer, N. Y., celebrates 
its eeventy-fifth anniversary Oct. 12th, with reunion of mem- 
bers, historical sermon, memorial service, and commemora- 
tive addresses. 


The Colorado Association of Congregational Churches, the 
only one in the State, holds its next meeting at Longmcat, 
Oct. 2%. This Association includes also Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
and meets twice a year. 


Six persons united with First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, Dr. Rankin’s, Oct. Ist; 5 on profession, 1 by letter 
from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; 180 have united with this 
church during the past year. 


The Episcopal Church Congress meets in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, this week, the 12th. Rev. Drs. De Koven, Washburn, 
Huntington, Paddock, Ex-Gov. Bullock, Senator Stevenson 
and others are expected to read papers. 


At Bound Brook, N. J., the resident Congregationalists are 
building a beautiful and convenient church, which they hope 
to dedicate, free of debt, by Christmas. The society call 
Rey. Mr. Eaton, late of Portland, Oregon, to be its pastor. 


One novelty in the construction of the new Congregational 
Church at Grinnell, Lowa, is the arrangement of the pews 
which run lengtbways in the building, the pulpit being on the 
East side. The church isa fine one and stands on the most 
prominent site in town. 


A course of twelve lectures will be delivered this winter 
before the Brookivn Sunday-school teachers, under the aus- 
pices of the Sunday-school Union of that city. Rev. Dr. 
Vincent, Rev. Mr. Buckley, Rev. Lyman Abbott and otbers 
are expected to lecture in the course. 


For atime Daniel Drew's failure threatened to crush the 
Methodist Theological Seminary which bears his name at 
Madison New Jersey but a few members ef the denomination 
came forward at the critical moment and saved it. The 
Seminary has just opened its fall term with fuller classes than 
ever. 


Oct. 17-19 is the date of the next Convention of the Wom- 
an’s Union Missionary Society, which now enters on the six- 
teenth year of its work. The meetings will be held at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, when Miss Smiley, Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Bennet, and Miss Kyle, of Athens, Greece, 
are expected to speak. 


While unanimously approving the ordination of Mr. C. H. 
Hamlin as an evangelist at Chester, Mass., recently, the Coun- 
cil in the case voted at the same time that it ** disapproves of 
the prevalence of the custom of ordaining ministers at large, 
and would desire a return to the more ancient Congrega- 
tional usage of installing regular pastors over local churches.”’ 


Through the kindness of some benevolent person the pews 
in the new Yale College chapel have been supplied with a 
selection of hymns, compiled and published expressly “for 
divine service at Yale College,”’ and tastily bound in drab, to 
match the cushions. Hereafter the students will rise and 
join in the singing, both at morning prayers and Sunday 
services. 


A minister's meeting of all denominations was organized 
at Westerly, R. 1., October 2d. It takes in the clergy of sey- 
~eral adjacent towns in R. I., and of Stonington, Mystic, 
Noank and North Stonington, Ct. The meetings are for mu- 
tual help in bomiletical studies and in revival work, and are 
to be held Monday, P.M., weekly. Thirty pastors have already 
joined the association. 


The General Association of N. Y. (Congregational) meets 
at Lockport Oct. lith, and promises to te very interesting. 
Essays are to be read by Rev. Myron Adams, Rev. T. K. 
Beecher, Rev. A. F. Beard, Rey. 8. H. Virgin and Rev. M. L. 
Williston. Sermons by Rev. J. H. Crum and Rev. Jay Clizbe. 
Societies will be represented by Drs. Bush, Pike, Gilman, 
Palmer, Howard and Pelton. 


The sermon and addresses delivered at the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Greenfield, Ct., Congregational 
Church, last May, bave been embodied in pamphlet form by 
the pastor, Rev. H. B. Smith. It contains Prof. Timothy 
Dwight’s commemorative address on the life and character 
of President Dwight, fourth pastor of the church, Mr. Smith's 
very valuable historical discourse, and other interesting 
matter. 


Rev. C. D. Helmer’s Congregational Church, Tompkins 
Avenue, Brooklyn, reconstructed with new galleries, semi- 
circular, seating capacity nearly doubled, organ in rear of 
pulpit, modelled after Plymouth Church. Sermon in the 
morning by Mr. Helmer on church architecture; in the even- 
ing a fellowship meeting was held, the neighboring churches 
uniting, the pastors of the different churches participating 
in the services. 


Arrangements are now in progress for opening the school 
for the education of a colored ministry which the last South- 
ern Presbyterian Assembly recommended. It is proposed to 
spend about $2,000 per annum upon itat first and not to adopt 
a full collegiate and theological course, but to give instruc- 
tion simply in the ordinary English branches, Church History 
and Government, Theology and the Rules for interpreting 
and expounding the Scriptures. When or where it will open 

8 not stated. 


New York City Episcopalians still discuss the project of 
erecting a cathedral which shall fitly represent their wealth 


and membership. Bishop Potter favors it, and referred to 
its necessity in his address at the late Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention. Five years ago $700,000 was offered by Trinity 
Church corporation for the block between Fifthand Madison 
Avenues and Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Streets, but the 
offer was rejected. $1,000,009 was the sum demanded. The 
Catholic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue is now receiving its glass 
windows. 


Installation and dedication services were held last week at 
the Willington, Ct., Congregational Church, one of the old 
societies in the State, organized in 1728 The new building 
is opened almost free of debt through the activity of the 
ladies and friends who have furnished the cabinet organ, 
pulpit chairs, Bible stand, carpet and cushions, and, in addi- 
tion, made some solid contributions in money. Rey. Erastus 
Colton is pastor, and, at the services mentioned, Rey. C. C. 
Painter preached the dedicatory sermon, Rev. W. J. Jennings 
the installation sermon, and Rey. J. P. Hawley and others 
took part. 


Savannah, where the yellow fever still rages, is not without 
its noble men and women in the emergency. Some one 
writes from there: “Several of the brave doctors are dead; 
others are sick. Some ministers are dead; others are down. 
The Protestant, the Catholic, the white, the colored clergy 
stand fast by their posts. They are doing their best. But 
their poor need help—help that must come soon if it come 
not too late, and help that must come from without.” Lib- 
eral contributions have been made in New York, and in 
Portland, Me., among other places, the churches have taken 
up collections for the sufferers. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Yorkville, N. Y., Y. M.C. A. is doing a noble work. 
At a recent meeting eighty members were present. The 
prayer and gospel meetings are very successful. 

The Y. M.C. A. convention of New Hampshire gives very 
encouraging reports. Twenty-eight associations reported at 
the convention with an active membership of 1,175, and @3 
associate members; 232 conversions are stated to have oc- 
curred through the influence of the association. 

At Melbourne, Australia, the Y. M. C. A. have recently 
come into the possession of a magnificent building. It is fur- 
nished with cloak-rooms, lavatories and kitchen, in addition 
to the reading-room, library, class-rooms, offices and lecture- 
rooms, the more necessary appurtenances of such a building. 
The cost of this edifice is about £6,000; of this sum the asso- 
ciation pays one-sixth and the citizens of Melbourne the 
remainder. 

The building of the New York Y. M. C. A., on Twenty-third 
street, is undergoing extensive repairs, Association Hall is 
entirely in the hands of the masons and carpenters, and 
similar work is being done in other parts of the edifice. The 
New York Association, in addition to its many other branches 
of Christian work, holds a Bible class in the parlors of the 
Association building every Sabbath afternoon, between the 
hours of five and six, to which all young men are very cor- 
dially invited. 


PERSONALS. 

—Rev. Newman Hall's church, London, has voted to use 
unfermented wine at the communion-table. 

—Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Field, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, New London, Ct., resigns his charge. 

—Father Gleason, the well-known Indian and city mission- 
ary, celebrates his golden wedding at his residence, 447 Gates 
Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. Y., Oct. 24th. 

—Impaired health compels Mr. J. Bennet Tyler to resign 
his post as Superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Department. His place can not be filled readily. 

—Four of the North Adams, Mass., Chinamen were received 
into the North Baptist Church of that place two Sundays ago. 
Quite a number of others attend the Sunday-school. 

—Rev. Dr. 8. D. Burchard, one of the older Presbyterian 
ministers in New York city, accepts a call to Metuchen, N. J., 
with the intention of spending the rest of his life in a coun- 
try pastorate. 

—One hundred and seventeen yards of Brussels carpeting 
was the present the ladies of his congregation made Rey. L. 
Taylor, of Wheaton, Ill., when he entered his new par- 
sonage lately. His step will be lighter, 

—Rev. Wm. P. Brown’s Congregational Church, Newark, 
N.J., is reopened after undergoing extensive repairs and im- 
provements. The pastor continues his series of illustrated 
sermons, the general subject being patriarchal history. 


—The consecration of Dr. Herzog, the newly-elected Old 
Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, took place at Rheinfelden 
last month, Bishop Reinkens officiating. The name of bis 
province will be “the Christian Catholic Church of Switzer- 
land.”’ 

—The greater part of the late Mr. Frank Hammet’s estate 
at Newport, R. L., goes by will to the Children’s Home in that 
city, but if its charter debars it from holding so much prop- 
erty, the Newport Society forthe Aid of the Aged is to have 
a part of it. 

—Rev. Dr. Putnam is not likely to leave his Brooklyn 
parish to go to the Quincy, Mass., Unitarian Church, where 
they would like to welcome him. The Unitarian Church at 
Wilmington, Del., loses its pastor, Rev. Mr. Israel, and seems 
to be in no situation financially to call another to succeed 
him. 

—Rev. Dr. E. H. Myers, of the Methodist Church, and Rev. 
D. K. McFarland, of the Presbyterian Church, pastors in 
Savannah, Ga., were both absent when the yellow fever 
broke out, but both hurried to their posts when they learned 
of the ravages of the disease. Dr. Myers was taken sick ina 
few days and died on Sept. 26. Mr. McFarland is in a fair way 
of recovering. 


—Rev. Dr. Potter, rector of Grace Church in this city, said, 
atthe dedication of the new Grace chapel the other day, that 
he was strongly in favor of the Free Church system, and be- 
lieved the time would come when there would be no pewed 
churches. He favored even the removal of pews altogether 
from the church building, and the substituting of chairs. 
He argued also for more frequent services. 

—A Boston layman showed the practical quality of bis 
Christianity this summer by biring a hall in the suburb where 
he lived for the season, and establishing a weekly praise meet- 
ing for the village public. He brought out a fine choir from 
the city, and made the meetings sufficiently interesting to 


draw and hold the attention of two or three hundred people. 
The services, we believe, are still continued. 

—Father Williams's funeral services were held at Provi- 
dence on the 2nd inst., Dr. Behrends founding his remarks 
on the occasion upon the text from which the deceased min- 
ister preached in Dr. Snow's church sixty-nine years ago: 
Acts xxvi., 2. Mr. Williams, who was ninety-seven years 
old when he died, will be remembered as having been Yale's 
eldest graduate for a number of years back. 

—The new and promising pastor of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Baptist Church, Rey. H. M. Sanders, was duly ordained by 
council on the 28th of September. The evening services were 
led by Rev. Dr. Elder; Rey. Dr. T. R. Smith, Presbyterian, 
read the Scriptures; Rev. T. D. Anderson, D.D., offered the 
ordination prayer; Rev. T. Armitage, D.D., delivered the 
charge to the candidate, and Rev. J. R. Kendrick to the 
church; Rev. Edward Judson extended the band of fellow- 
ship. 


AMERICAN BOARD NOTES. 


The first meeting of the American Board was held in Farm- 
ington, Conn., attendance seven; the sixty-scventh meeting 
in Hartford, attendance at least four thousand. Is Chris- 
tianity a failure? 

The next meeting is to be held in Providence, R. I. There 
is no more hospitable city in New England. Dr. Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, Ohio, is the preacher, Dr. Lord, of Montpelier, 
alternate, 

In the elections this year Dr. K. R. Alden was made secre- 
tary, and will eventually take the place of Dr. Treal, who will 
retire at the close of the year; Messrs. Webb, Burr and 
Torrey, all of Boston, were added to the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

It is not wise to put all the women into one woman's meet- 
ing. Next year we hope that there will be as many meetings 
as there are chapels in Providence, in lieu of one mass meet- 
ing in one great church, where two-thirds of the audience 
cannot hear. 

Fifty theological students were present. It was a good sug- 
gestion of Dr. Thomson, that delegates be sent to the next 
meeting from every Theological Seminary. 

Among the prominent persons on the platform besides the 
speakers and officers we noted the following: Dr. Taylor, of 
Providence, Dr. Humphrey, of Chicago, Dr. Daggett, of New 
London, Dr. Bouton, of New Hampshire, Dr. Blagden, of Bos- 
ton, President Andrews, of Marietta, Drs. Patton, Hawes, and 
Todd, of New Haven, Dr. Beadle, of Philadelphia, Drs. 
Palmer and H. M. Storrs, and A. 8. Barnes, Esq., of New York, 
Dr. Wolcott, of Cleaveland, Hon. C. T. Hurlburd, of New 
York, Hon. Peter Parker, and Dr. Chickering, of Washington 
President Porter, and Dr. Bacon, of Yale College, Prof. and 
Mrs. Stowe, Dr. E. C. Lawrence, of Marblehead, and many 
others. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was there during a part 
of Thursday's session. 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, Oct. 2. 

Connecticut town elections show Republican gains.— 
Turks attack Servians near Gredetin and are repulsed.— 
Slade, the Americ&An Spiritual medium, arrested as a fraud in 
London.——Whole Sophomore Class suspended at Williams 
College for bazing.——Four Republican and two Bonapart- 
ist Deputies elected in France. Thorough reform in prison 
management recommended by New ,York State Prison In- 
vestigating Commission. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 3. 


Republicans claim Colorado by about 2,000 majority; Legis- 
lature Republican.——The largest fish ever caught in Lake 
Ontario taken at Sackett’s Harbor inaseine. It was astur- 
geon, 9 feet in length, and weighing 200 pounds.—Rumors 
that Russia will interfere in favor of Servia.— Postmaster 
postpones establishment of 300 additional money-order offices 
on account of insufficient clerical force.——Georgia State 
election Demooratic, as usual, by a heavy majority. Vote 
small and election quiet. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4. 


Russia reported arming rapidly. Servians retaliate upon 
the Turks for their cruelties. Prospects for peace not bright. 
——E. A. Woodward, one of Tweed’s ring, arrested in Chi- 
cago.—— Bankers’ Convention in Philadelphia discuss the best 
way of securing relief from unjust taxation. 


Oct. 5. 


Fire alarm creates a panic in a New York school. One 
teacher knocked down and trampled upon by her frightened 
pupils. ——A woman in Poughkeepsie awarded $800 damages 
against a rumeeller for selling Nquor to ber husband and 
thereby causing bis death.—— Peace Congress on the Servian 
question proposed.— John Taylor Johnston resigns presi- 
dency of New Jersey Central Railroad and is succeeded by 
Ed. C. Knight, of Philadelphia.—Yellow fever at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., prostrates nearly five hundred people.——Mr. 
Wolcott withdraws as Independent Greenback candidate for 
Governor in Indiana.——Democratic State majority in Geor- 
gia about 75,000, 


FRIDAY, Oct. 6. 


Corner stone for Columbus monument laid at Philadelphia, 
——Cuban insurgents capture town of Las Tunas.——Bow- 
doin College students vote to join the New England Rowing 
Association and withdraw from the Saratoga races.—— U nited 
States Minister at Copenhagen, Mr. Cramer, recalled.—Fish 
Culturists hold a meeting at Philadelphia; they dine off 
fifty-eight varieties of fish.——Ex-Sec. Bristow takes the 
stump in Ohio for Hayes.——United States to receive in- 
creased compensation for transporting British mails for Aus- 
tralia across this continent. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 7. 

The Turkish Ex-Sultan Murad reported dying.—Twin 
Mountain House, White Mountains, bas a narrow escape from 
fire.——Colorado election still claimed by both parties.— 
Gov. Chamberlain, of South Carolina, orders rifle clubs, sup- 
posed to be Democratic political organizations, to disperse. 
——Russia still reported to be preparing for war in case the 
Servian troubles continue.——Andrew H. Green urged by 
New York citizens to run for Mayor of the City.—— Petroleum 
ship at Hoboken burns, and six men suffocated. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. 2, to Saturday, 
Oct. 7. 


Wall Street, &c.—The influx of foreign gold, 
in payment for new bonds, has sent guld as low as 
and depressed government securities accord- 
ingly. The depression has not been guided en- 
tirely by the price of gold, but has resulted 
partially from the large quantities of these secu- 
rities which have lately been put upon the market 
by banks which have been replacing their orginal 
securities by the new four-and-a-half per cent. 
beads. State and railway bonds have been firm. 
Speculative stocks have had an upward tendency, 
not, apparent'y, on account of any increase .in 
profits or improvement in management, but be- 
eause the leading “bulls” have ended .their 
summer-long vacation, and are attending to “ bual- 
ness.” 

Financial Quotatiens—Gold,— 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
yet. 4. Oct. 7. 


Oct. 2 ; 
Legal Tenders..... ....... » 


(iovernment Bond«.— 
’ (Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales.) 

1885. m. i e..... ly 
Fives, 1881, r........ 113% 
Currency sixes. ... ........ 123 

Foreign 
London prime bankers. 6.564 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 7, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week, 40.9% pkgs. Fx- 
ports, 8328 Fresh fal! sells readily; high 
flavored sour cream, creamery still holds at e.@ 
dc. Sweet cream creamery make, Mac. Fine 
fresh farmers make, 24 ec. and good to choice, 
Farly State firkins sell at and 
early summer Welch is dull and slow at 2«27e. 
These lotsa of picked up summer Welch ought to 
have been marketed and out of the way beforethe 
flush of fall butter came on, but there seems to 
be more or less of it offering. Fnuglish shippers 
have taken Western butter freely at from Mk«28e. 
for good lotsa. On the whole the market here 
closes 4 shade easier than last week. In the coun- 
try we hear of recent purchases through Greene, 
Delaware and Chenango counties to an aggregate 
of say 5.000 to 8,000 pkys. mostly at We, for the 
entire dairies and a few extra choice dairies 
at 3iaRecents. We quote: Finest Urange County 
or fancy creamery fresh, @ic., gd to fine 
near-by fresh tubs or pails, Svetie: od to fine 
“state firkins, Northern N y. Welsh per 
ice car, 24 2c.; Prime fresh make, Western dairy 
packed, 24a@%c.; Western butter, good to prime, 
Me. 

Cheese.—Receipts for th: week, 41,540 boxes. 
Exports, 23.40) boxes. There has been only a mod- 
erate export business with selections of fancy 
September make at Liel5\c. and some exceptional 
transactions at 13\c. and the balance of the list re- 
mains as before quoted. We quote: State factory, 
fancy Sept. make, 15@1)\c.; State factory, fancy 
August make, ldelic.; State factory, fair to prime, 
Western, fair to prime, ®elle.; Western, 
choice flat and Cheddar cheese, Ila@ll'se. 

Egas.—The market is about 4c. per dozen dear- 
er. Limed egus not yet tn de ~—»nd. Sales of 
fresh State in bbis. to-day at Mc. We quote: State 
and Jersey in bbis., per doz., Aa@Mc.; Western and 
Canada, ce. 

Poultry.—We quote: Dressed turkeys, 16@ 
per Ib.; chickens, Lxelic.; ducks, lie lfc. 

Beans.— We quote: Choice marrow, crop 1876, 
per bush., lbs., 82.106 $2.2); Mediums, $1.50¢8L. 
_ Apples.—Dried, State crop 1875, quarters and 
halves are worth #«7 cts. Green apples are cheap 
here: Western N.Y., selected varieties, $1.0 per 
bbl.; mixed lots, $1.20 $1.50; common river stock, 
Myke 

Cranberries. —Jersey. per bushel crates, $2.1 k@ 
$3.3. ; Cape Cod, per #9 Mie $10.25. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 


85 and SZ Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter. Cheese, Eegs. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s0un as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS &€ CO., 
New York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskill 
M \untain and otber creameries. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Giass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwoeoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and 122 State Street, Chicago. 


FANCY CARDS.—AI! atyles, with name, 10 
cents, postpaid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


20 FINE CARDS with nurs Given Away! 
Send postal. John Kevyn Ids Mich. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


Neo. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are pocpanes, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suital! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph wil! 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information tn 
reference to all matters conn with invest- 
ments in Government Bonda. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp CovUPONS 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TowwN, COUNTY an 
STATE COUPONS, &€C.,and buy and sell on Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on bamnces 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BONNETS 


This being the season when ladies talk about 
getting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where 
to buy them, we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to our stock, and soliciting an examination. 
Our Bonnets are trimmed with the richest kind of 
materials.and at such moderate prices as to justify 
our adopting the motto :— 


QUALITY, STYLE AND CHEAPNESS. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


S93 Broadway, 
Between 19th and 2th Sts., 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
® BROADWAY, NEW 

Canis 


“830.009 $8 


, Presideat. 
REMSEN I LANE, Secretary. 


Vi BY MAI. 
Grape ines. each] dos. 
foncord, Ives, fo 


New YORK. 


rd,Catawha,lona, $1.00 
Delaware, Salem, Rogers, Nos.1,%.9. 19, . 51 2.8 
Fumelan, Croton, Talman or hampion. . . 40) 4.0 
Hrighton (red), Elvira and Lady (white). . 
Agawam, Wilder. Creveling 25 1 2.50 


Postpaid and warranted to reach purchaserin good order, 
Aleo Trees. Small Fruits, ete. WHoLesate RATES 
LowWe_ Send Stamp for Il’ vie e and De acriptive Liat. 

T. 5. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y 


Peruvian Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Peru. 
WARRANTED free from lumps and al! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of WOlbs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail! Price 
per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 


ccc occ Tie. per 
“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 10. 


REVERTED do do 
" INSOLUBLE do do 2c. = 


None Geruine unless bearing the following 
Government Agents Brand: 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine ™t.. New York. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 39 
4, Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP 88, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Slides 
| First premium at Vien 

ufacturers of Photographic Material. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
New & Greatest Show on Earth 


GILMORE’S GARDEN. 


OPEN EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
MUSEUM, MENAGERIE & HIPPODROME. 


The Great Show of the Great City in the Amuse- 
ment Palace of the World. Wild Beasts, Birds 
and Reptiles. More Distinguished Equestriansand 
Athletes than were ever before presented at any 
one time. CAPT. GEORGE COSTENTENUS, a Greek 
Albanian, tattooed from head to foot. ADMIRAL 
DOT, the smallest man of his age living. The only 
living HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Admission to the Entire Garden, and to every 
of the Colossal Exhibition, 5D centa. 
Children under nine years, 25 cents. served 
seate 246 cents extra. Doors open at and 6:50 P.M.: 
Grand Anima! and Arenic Spectacular Entree { 
hourlater. Reserved Seate may be secured 
at the Box-Office one week in advance. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| © ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Massa. Dell htful home; special care of health 
manners and morals. Addre 

CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


IRT EDWARD INSTITUTE. N. Y.— 

Rates reduced to $172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers, to prepare for College, for Business, or for 
Life. Courses for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter —. 
Admission any time. JOS. E. KING, 


ANNETT INSTITU ‘TE for Young Ladies 
Boston, Mass. Twenty-three Professursand 
Teachers. In Instruction, Location, ete., unsur- 
fw ae by any American Female College. The 
kd year will begin Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
a enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages enc omnvates home. For Cata- 
logues and Cireuilar, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 C hester Square. Boston Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees ouly $27 a year. Over 1X0 students annu- 
ally. For ful informat'on J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Prea., ord MARKS See., Oderlin, 0. 

OLDEN “HILL Seminar Young Ladies, 
x Bridgeport. Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 
QEWARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
—Florida, Orange Co.. N.Y. This well-known 
institution will open Sept. 18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
$300 perannum. Adress the Principal either at 
Institute, or at 215 East th St.. or at Contl- 
nental Hotel, cor. of Broadwa and 2th St.. N. ¥ 

T. G. ‘HRIV ER. A.M. 


MA TARY Boarding School, miles from 
Croton-on-Hudson. C. E C. B. Warring, A.M. 


Packard’s Business College 


805 Broadway, New York. 

The representative commercial school of the 
country, and the best school for practical educa- 
tion in the world. Reopens forthe year Monday 
Sept. 4. Students can enteratanpytime. Visitors 
always welcome. Call or send for Circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD, Proprietor. 


‘ROVE HALL, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home schoo! for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, ano 
unrestrained by tou muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to ite pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 

_ Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 
METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


Charlier Institute for Youn ng L Ladies. 
67 Madison Ave... New York, 

n September 2%. A few boarders will be 
taken. Pupis prepared for the Harvard Examina- 
tions for Women. Circulars can be had en ~ a 
tion, or at Putnam’s. Mile. Sophie Lens and Pro- 
fessor M. J. Drennan, Principals. 


$I Pays for 05 L SONS at the 


will 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers. 5A 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hal tom 


RoW Money 


BY USING INFERIOR HEATING APPARATUS. 

A MASS OF IRON, -OLO,OR AT WEST WUT 
PAP TIALLY WARM IS THE RESULT OF HAL 
CiR ULATION MOST STEAM RADIATORS 


wel. epreseut Thre 
Caries STEAM RADIATOR 
whith ca mositive 

| HEATS UP AT ONCE. 
fie air immediately ad 
| 
| on thre OF 


OSM AOARR, 
> 


VOVE Samples by Mail 


PRICES. 
MIss's, “he. 55e. 


WOMAN'S, 25¢., Sbe., 


The high prices are for 
superior styles of gooda. 
If not ~— factory money 


return 


Carda, with name, 20 


t Em 
' 25° HAS. H. HOLT, Green Brook, N. 


DOVE MANF.CO.,6 Wooster St., N.Y. 


For the INVALID and 


is ueed like ordin- 


ary Chocelate. 


Price, 
75 cts. 
Per 
Package. E. FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 


30 North William St., New York. 


CONVALESCENT 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Selt-Adjusting Pada. 
ecures HEALTH and ComFrort of 


body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. Three garments in one. Ap- 


roved by all Ageuts 
ante es by mail.in Lon- 
don cord, : Rattesn, $1.75. Two 


Agents at 2% cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, 


WATCHES free to Agents. Stationery 
Packages $10 ahundred, Novelties. &c., 


AGENTS WANTED. 

GOL Write atonoce. EMPIRE NOVELTY Co., 
309 Broadway, N. Y. 

BOOK AGENTS!! 500, 000 | people 


“My SUMMER IN THE GARDEN,’ by Ch War- 
ner, and every one of them is read to = Pie new 
book, “MY INTER ON THE : 
was ever more warmly praised by the press, or 
ever received more “God bless you’'s’’ than this. 
An agent in every — is wanted. Can make 
from % to y. Information sent free 
Address, AMERI( PUBLISHING CU., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Chicago, or pine: nnati, Ohio. 


ANTED.— Competent and responsible Sub- 

+ Agents to introduce KIDDLE and 

acum’ 8 Cyclopedia of Education, a national work 
of the greatest value not only to all connected 
with schools but also tothe better class of book 
buyers. Preference given to settled teachers and 
persons connect«d with the educational interests 
of the section in which they reside. ddress FE. 
— Publisher, 22 and & Frankfort St., New 


600 Our Home” 


l ts the name of the most 
elegant French oil] motto 
Chromo ever issued. The 
motto is surrounded by 


ene of the most exquis- 
ite and richly colored 
wreaths of beautiful flow- 
ers on dark backgrvound, 
and is perfect in al! its 


details. It is We 
sone’ this motto chremo and the BOSTON WEEK- 
LY GLOBE, a large eight- e family. story and 
news paper, witb chess, puzzie, house- 
hold and ai! popular departments, three months, 
for only ¢0 ane pe six months, 
for onty $1 GLOBE PUB Washington 
St.. Can refer to of this paper. 
Agents wanted. 


AGENTS 


An extraordinary proposition fur Bona fide 
Agents only. Address, Union Publishing Co., 
171 Duane Street, N. Y. 


made by ONE agent in 57 oe. | 13 new 
articles, samples free. Addre 
C. M. LININGTON, 


$250 amonth. Agents wanted, male or Semate 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 so id 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM M¥«G. Co., Marion, oO. 


EAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
articie—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents want everywhere—veast ip- 
t waste sae four Cireular to 
T WELLA, Vesey &t.. oO. Box 1287. 


—~ money sellin 
$2) 

ad es Dr.Chase ‘Prime. 
ting ian Arbor, Mich. 

77 a Week to Agents. Samples 


FRE P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


T ANTED for the 


gram 
ELIZA fife No. 19. Es. Dustin, 
YOUNG. Clima 4, Van 


day. Smpioyment ror all. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $1.00. Catal. cues f free. Felton Cc 


8 | 0 ada made by Agents sell 


our Chromos. Crayons, Picture ap 
ples. worth 
. Dbustrated Cat 
RD'S SONs, BOSTON 
[Established 1830. | 


If you want the best selling ar- 
ticle in the world, and a swlid 
watch, free of 


cost, write at once to DE & CO., 767 
way, New York. 


$200 amonth. Outfit worth 81 free to Agente 
Excelsior Mfg. Co.. 151 Mich. Av.,Ch cago 


STATIONERY Packacr. 
The only complete 
package |« the market 
contains 6 sheets jw 
per, 15 envelopes jer 


cll, pen-hoider, goldine pac of Ink Pow+ler 

make a bottle ef)et biack Bb one second, 

receipta, and gent's elegant combination set, sieeve tons, 

etnds and collar button to match. Sample package, cents. 

5 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 packages, $2 Sen! 
le doten and confidential terms to agents. 


for samp 
F, Stocanmay, 27 Bond St., 


New York 


hgh 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIV., No. 15. 


Che Aousehold. 


AUTUMN LEAVEN. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


\ E are often requested to give some informa- 

tion as to the best way of preserving our 
beautifully colored leaves so that they can be 
used to decorate our houses, and, in the cold, 
snowy winters, bring back the glorious October 
days. 

We take great delight in collecting the rich 
colored leaves every fall, although we are by no 
means an expert in preserving them. But by 
observation and inquiry it is easy to glean sulli- 
cient knowledge to find much enjoyment in the 
work. Added to this, it is pleasant to try experi- 
ments on leaves and vines, and the many modes 
of pressing them. The little we know on the 
subject we are happy to lay before our readers. 

We first began, some four or five years since, by 
simply laying single leaves—well colored—bet ween 
two or three thicknesses of soft paper, then an- 
other layer, and so on, each day, as we found fine 
specimens, putting large, heavy books on top. 
We changed the leaves into dry papers about 
every other day, until they were well dried, and 
found them smooth with pretty good color, but 
very easily broken, and when carefully arranged, 
though quite ornamental, not at all durable. 

Another year we pressed our leaves in sprays of 
three or four leaves, using not only maples but 
alders, oak, the linden, one kind of which turns a 
clear lemon color and is soft and smooth, the 
other russet and rough, but both very desirable. 
The sumac also keeps color well and, if not taken 
too late in the season, may be preserved in sprays 
without losing the leaves. 

This time we varnished the leaves when nearly 
dry and were greatly pleased with the color they 
retained, but did not like the unnatural glossiness. 
When varnished they are as brittle as glass, but 
if placed above reach last well: and, if fastened 
near the ceiling or over the tops of picture frames, 
the unpleasant luster arising from varnish is not 
apparent. Some will be removed this fall from 
the walls that were prepared three years ago and 
are still in good color. 

The next experiment was with boiled linseed 
oil—a disagreeable piece of work—but when fin- 
ished there was no perceptible difference between 
the looks of the leaves that were oiled and those 
which were varnished, and both were liable to the 
same objection, namely, unnatural luster and 
great brittleness. We pressed not only sprays of 
three or four leaves, but little branches a foot and 
a ha!f and some two feet in length, and found no 
difficulty in doing so. Perhaps the leaves were 
not quite as smooth where the stem was the larg- 
est. as the pressure could not reach them as 
effectually ; but unless close by, in the hand, it 
was not noticeable. 

This fall we have tried waxing the leaves, both 
when freshly gathered and when half dried, and 
are greatly pleased with the result. Those half 
dried do not look as well or keep the color as per- 
fectly as those waxed when first gathered. Com- 
mon yellow wax is preferable to the white. 

Lay several thicknesses of thick, firm wrapping 
paper on the ironing table. Fold up paper, or oid 
cloth, into a pad on which to put a cake of yel- 
low wax. Lay the leaves smooth, and, if a spray 
or branch, pick out those leaves which overlap on 
the branch and hide a good part of the leaf ; pass 
a warm flat-iron over the wax quickly and then 
over the leaf or spray, on the upper side first; 
then turn over and do the same with the under 
side, and remove to the paper in which it is to be 
pressed. When the sheet is full, cover with two 
or three thicknesses of paper and proceed the 
Same way with more leaves till all are waxed. 
This done, put all under an even but heavy pres- 
sure, and change them to dry papers every two or 
three days till the leaves are perfectly cured. 

We find the leaves that have been thus treated 
in good color, soft and nearly as flexible as if fresh 
from the tree. But this year, although leaves on 
the mountains and in high latitudes have turned 
very beautifully, they do not appear to have the 
firm texture and strength usually found in autumn 
leaves, and do not keep their color under any 
process as formerly. We hear it attributed to the 
intense heat of the suminer, which seems to have 
burned all strength and vitality out of the leaves, 
as wellas out of mankind generslly. It seems a 
very natural explanation. 

In pressing leaves it is a good plan to get a 
smooth, flat board, a little larger than the papers 


in which they are to be laid. Then put the 
papers smooth on this, and place the leaves in 
order as fast as ready. Cover with more papers ; 
add more leaves, till all are done. When all are 
finished, put another board of the same size on top, 
and on that pile large, heavy books, making an 
equal pressure all over, or instead of the books, 
take off the marble top from a table or stand and 
put that ontop. This gives the most even pres- 
sure, and is sufficiently heavy. 

We have been told that after leaves have been 
pressed a day or two, if they are dipped into a 
weak solution of sulphuric acid, shaken free from 
drops, and again put in press, it will restore the 
When well dried from the wash 
We have never tried 


eolor perfectly. 
they can then be waxed. 
this. 

When leaves have been cured they can then be 
made very ornamental, mingled with any kind of 
ferns. The Hartford creeping fern is very beau- 
tiful tousein wreathsand festoons over doors, pict- 
ures, or around window and door-cases, By linking 
the vines together with a spray of rich leaves the 
eifect is very pretty. Crosses, crowns, circles, or 
any faneiful shape may be cut out of paper, and 
leaves and ferns of all sorts sewed on. Or take 
very tine thread wire and wind bright leaves and 
small ferns together with the creeping fern on to 
the wire with “reel wire,” such as is used in pre- 
paring Wax flowers, or the wire used for flowers 
by milliners, which comes wound with silk. In 
this way very tasteful vines or wreaths can be 
arranged around windows or pictures, brackets or 
lambrequins. White eutains may be prettily 
looped up or festooned in the center by these 
Vines or a bunch or spray of richly-colored leaves. 
No prettier deeorations can be found than our 
autumn leaves may furnish in ingenious and 
skillful hands. 


RECEIPTS. 

Boil eight or ten potatoes and one onion till 
tender; then strain them throuch a sieve into the 
water in which they were boiled. Add salt and 
and pepper to taste, and nearly one teaspoonful 
of butter and a quart of sweet milk. Boil all 
together for a few moments, and serve hot. 

Or, boil the potatoes and onion in rich stock, 
instead of water. In that case less butter is 
needed. 

JAMIE S POTTED BEEF. 

Cut quite lean beef in pieces, as for a stew, and 
put in a close-covered pail. Put in one layer at a 
time, then a little salt and pepper and a little 
sprinkling of cloves and cinnamon. Then put in 
another layer, season as above, and so on till all 
the meat is in the pail. Pour over all a cupful 
of vinegar and water for about three pounds of 
meat. Cover the pail closely, and set into another 
partly filled with boiling water, and let it simmer 
four hours. Eaten cold, or warmed up for a 
breakfast dish, this is very nice. Cloves give ita 
dark color, but improve the flavor. When 
warmed up thicken the gravy a little, and place 
bits of toast around the dish. 

MINCE MEAT. 

Mince steak or roast beef very fine; add cold 
water enough to make a gravy. Let it heat 
through, and when just at the boiling point shake 
in a little flour. Never allow it to boil up, as 
boiling bardens the meat. Serve with nice toast. 


The Kittle Folks. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 
A CHAT ABOUT ADAM. 
By C. T. 
said Bertie Masson, one Sunday af- 
ternoon, *‘ Wessie and I want you to tell us 
a story—a whole lot of stories—new ones, that we 
never heard before.” 

Mr. Masson, who was deep in the columns of 
the Christian Union, probably told the truth 
when he replied : 

** Well, no new story seems to come to mind this 
afternoon, Bert.” 

*T should think you could find some in books 
somewhere, then,” said Bertie. You once told 
us your big Bible-book was Jfu/l of stories, and I 
don’t believe you ever told us a dozen of them— 
not more than twenty, any how.” 

Mr. Masson laid down his paper with a sigh: 
he loved his children, but through the week he 
was too busy to rest much, or to read anything 
but the headings of the morning paper. But 
when good papas see little faces and eyes which 
ask even more earnestly than little lips can do, 


they forget the enjoyments which they think they 
prefer, and try to make their children happy. So 
after Mr. Masson had sighed just once, he rubbed 
his forehead, as men often do when they are try- 
ing to collect their thoughts, and then he looked 
into the fire as earnestly as if he expected to see a 
story pop out from among the coals. Suddenly 
Bertie came to his assistance by exclaiming: 

“Tl tell you what let’s do. You take the big 
Bible-book and read us the first story in it, and 
then the next, and then the next 7 

“Just the thing!” interrupted Mr. Masson, 
“though whether I can read as long as you can 
listen is rather doubtful, Imm afraid.” 

Mr. Masson opened the Bible, the two boys, five 
and seven years old respectively, crowded so 
close to him that he could searcely turn the 
leaves. At length Mr. Masson remarked : 

‘We had better begin with Adam and Eve, I 
think ; they were the first people.” 

* Those were the folks that had such a lovely, 
lovely yard, when nobody else hadn't any yards at 
all, Wess,” said Bertie, by way of explanation. 
“Go ahead, papa.” 

* Well, the Bible says that Adam was the first 
man, and the Lord loved him very dearly.” 

* Don't he love everybody very dearly ”” 
Wessie. 

* Yes, but Adam was very good; he had never 
done anything wrong, and though perhaps the 
Lord didn’t love him a bit better than he loves 
the worst little boy you ever knew, he was 
happier when he thought of Adam than he would 
have been if Adam had been bad. Papa loves 
you just as much when you do naughty things as 
when you are good, but papa is happiest about 
you when you are good, and he has more time to 
think about what good things he can do for you 
than when he has to worry about how to punish 
you. And the Lord gave Adam a beautiful garden 
and park, all for himself, and he made a woman to 
be Adam's wife and friend, and the animals were 
all kind to them, and there was more fruit, and 
nicer fruit, than you ever saw in anybody's gar- 
den.” 

‘Orin a fruit store?” queried Wessie. 

*Yes—of course,” quickly answered Bertie ; 
“you don’t think a fruit-store man could be as 
smart as the Lord, do you? And they could pick 
any kind of fruit they wanted, couldn't they, 
papa ’—they hadn't anybody to tell ‘em they 
mustn't pick (hat kind of strawberries, because 
they were seedlings, an’ he wanted to try ‘em.” 

‘But,’ said Mr. Masson, there was one tree 
from which the Lord wouldn't let them take 
fruit.” 

**Oh, dear,” exclaimed Bertie, his face growing 
very sober, **they were just like little boys then, 
weren't they 7” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Masson, ‘‘they couldn't be 
satisfied. Whenever you feel bad because you 
don’t have everything you want, just remember 
that the Lord, who is better than any papa, and 
who knows everything, and who does exactly 
right, couldn't satisfy Adam and Eve, although 
all that he kept from them was a single kind of 
fruit which they didn't need.” 

“Til try to remember it,” said Bertie, ‘* but I 
would like a velocipede. What kind of fruit was 
it on that tree, papa?” 

‘*T guess it was green apples,” suggested Wessie, 
remembering the fruit against which he had been 
most frequently warned. 

** Nobody knows what kind of fruit it was,” said 
Mr. Masson, *‘ but one day a serpent—a snake— 
came along and told Eve that she might as well 
eat the fruit of that tree—it wouldn't do her any 
harm, it would make her real smnart, and the Lord 
couldn't keep her from eating it if she wanted to. 
So she looked at the fruit, and the more she 
looked the nicer it seemed to be, until she felt as 
if she must eat it.” 

* Poor thing!” sighed Bertie. ‘1 guess 7 know 
how she felt. You know the chestnut burrs out 
in the garden that you tell me I must n't open 
because the nuts in’em aren't ripe yet ?—well, | 
don’t ever mean to eat’em at all, and I mean to 
be a good boy, but when I look at one it seems as 
if the nut in it would be azful nice, an’ the more 
Il look at it the nicer it seems, till at last I can't 
go without it any more, an’ then I eat it. But 
when I walk right past that chestnut burr and 
just make a face at it, then in two or three min- 
utes | don’t think any more about it. That's the 
way Eve ought to have done. What did she do, 
papa?” 

“She ate the fruit, and then she gave some to 
Adam to eat.” 

* That's the way Bertie does to me when he 
eats the bad chestnuts,” said Wessie, with a 
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sorrowful countenance; ‘‘he gives me some, and 
says they are nice, and they aretoo. But I gets 
stood in a corner.” 

What happened to em then, papa?’ inquired 
Bertie, anxious to change the subject introduced 
by his brother. 

* The Lord called them,” said Mr. Masson ; 
“and though they'd often heard him talk before, 
they were frightened and ran and hid among the 
trees. Then the Lord asked Adam what he bad 
done, and Adam told bim, but said it was Eve's 
fault——” 

“| think he was a coward,” interrupted Bertie. 

‘People are always cowards when they do 
Wrong, my boy. Don't you know how glad you 
generally are to see papa when he comes home, 
but how, when you've been naughty, you try not 
to meet him’ Adam said it was Eve's fault, and 
Eve suid the snake was to blame, but neither of 
them got rid of punishment. The Lord sent 
Adam and Eve away from that garden, where 
they had everything they needed, and they had 
to make a new garden where the ground was very 
bad aud where they had to work very hard.” 

Didn't they ever get sorry for being bad 
asked Wessie. 

* Oh, ves—a great many times, | suppose.” 

* Then why didn’t the Lord let ‘em go back to 
the garden again 

* Because he knew what was best for them. 
When they were sorry he forgave them, and he 
always loved them very dearly, and he can show 
his love in a great many different ways. 
times he makes hungry, sick, tired, bothered peo- 
ple a great deal happier than anyone else, and 
yet they don’t stop being bungry and sick and 
tired and bothered. 1 suppose that every day 
Adam found something to thank the Lord for, 
but the Lord never again thought him the proper 
person to have that lovely garden, so he put an 
angel at the gate to keep Adam and Eve out.” 

* The poor things!" said Bertie, looking most 
tenderly sorrowful, and pressing closely to his 
father’s side. *‘* But, papa, don’t you think that 
angel was real sorry for them, an’ would let them 
just peep through the gate once in a while’ 


Some- 


ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
By S. L. STILSON, 


\ Y father goes for Hazonwealer. He is going 
Bi to be the next President, Guimiler says ne 
ain't, that Govantiidom is; but it’s so, ‘cause 
Stanton seen it ona flag. That's how I know for 
sure: and father agrees with me. Hazonweuler is 
going to be the next President, and then my father 
is going to vote for him. I told Unele Uriel so, 
and he laughed and said, 

“A great many people do that way, Topp, vote 
for a man after he’s lected.” 

Yes, but 1 don’t see what there was to laugh at 
in that. 

Father believes in civil-service-reform. So do 
Il. It is a long word—longer word than Gumler 
can say—but father set it for a copy; that is how 
l can remember it. 1 didn’t know what it meant, 
but at school | bave to write ag, dag, pag, that 
haven't any sense, and I yet tired. I like to write 
big words that I don’t know the meaning of, like 
Ll was growed up. 

Now I’m going to tell how I found out the sense 
of this big word. 

Us boys was going to have a drill company—the 
Bushwick Avenue boys were going to have one, 
too, and we won't let them beat us—and Stanton 
wanted to be captain. At first Stanton wasn’t 
going to let me and Gumler be in it, because he 
says we are little. (We're nof so very little. Mother 
says herself that I'm getting to be a big boy.) 
Afterward Stanton happened to think that we'd 
vote for him to be captain stead of Aleck Thomip- 
son, that was trying to be captain too ; so he said 
we might be in, ‘relse Aleck would get us: and 
Stanton offered Gumiler a jackknife to vote for 
him ‘cause Guumler had just said he was going to 
Stanton didn’t offer me anything 
‘cause | was going to vote for him from the first. 

When Gumiler see that the jackknife hadn't any 
blades, and. the handle was broke besides, he 
changed his mind and said he was going to vote 
for Aleck, ‘cause Aleck offered him a ball to vote 
for him. Then Stanton called Gumler up and 
said, 

“Gumiler, if you'll vote for me Ill give you a 
noffice.” 

Me nor Gumiler didn’t neither of us know what 
a noffice was, but we knew it was something nice, 
because we heard a lady tell mother that ber hus- 
band had a noffice, and «be seemed glad about it. 


So Gumler promised he'd vote for Stanton. Then 
we all had to go to school. 

When the ‘lection was to come off I couldn't be 
there. You see mother said | mustn't go out 
after dinner till | had done my ‘rithmetic. I had 
seven substraction sums to do, and substraction is 
very bard ; because 6 from 3 you can’t take and 
you have to borrow10. Then after | have worked 
a great long while, it won't come, the answer is 
wrong in the book. By and by my hand got tired. 
I wasn’t sleepy, only my eyelids kept dropping 
down someway, and mother said I must go to bed. 

Next day I found Stanton was ‘lected captain of 
the company, and he had gave Gumler a noffice. 
I asked Stanton to give me a noffice too, and he 
said they was all took up. Then | asked Gumler 
to show me his noffice. He said it wasn’t noffice, 
it was office. But they had always said noffice 
before, anyway. Gumiler had got proud by it and 
wanted to correct me. Don’t care; | know some 
words that Gumler doesn’t. He said he was to be 
drummer of the regiment. Then didn't I er—I 
mean didn’t I feel like crying right out! It was 
just awful mean and unfair. Stanton had to hire 
(jumler to vote for him; but I had been going to 
vote for Stanton all along, and I heard him tell- 
ing Gumler and Tedd to. Besides J didn’t have to 
be coaxed. I deserved it all the more. Then 
Giumler hasn't a druin, and wouldn't know to beat 
one if he had. 1 ought to have been drummer of 
the regiment myself, because I have one and | 
know how to drum. Everybody thinks that I’m 
the best drummer on this street—spesh’ly our 
folks. Aunt Jane gave me five cents once for my 
nice drumming—if I wouldn’t drum any more 
that day. Then tothink of giving it to Gumler! 
So mean! Would you believe it, he came and asked 
me to show him how’ even asked me to lend bim 
my drum. Think I'd do it after 'd been used so’ 
I told father and mother of it. Unele ‘Riel was 
by and laughed. Of course. He always laughs. 
Father once read in the Bible that it is mean to 
laugh at other folks’ c lamities, and I think so too. 
‘Spesh'ly when there's nothing at all funny in it 
as I can see. Uncele said : 

my boy Topp, if you'd lived ’s long’s I 
have you'd ‘ave seen more’n one dunce ‘pointed 
to office of drummer where you had to dw all the 
work yourself and get neither honor nor pay.” 

Father said, *‘ Never mind, Topp, don’t ery, 
you'll get your rights when we havs Civil Service 
Reform.” 

I asked him what was that. Unele said : 

‘It means that voting for the captain isn't 
going to count, any more. It means that after 
this those are to be ‘pointed drummers that know 
best how to drum.” 

Then, of course, I was for it, too, right away. 

That's how I came to believe in Civil Service 
Reform; and father he agrees with me. That's 
why Mr. Hazonwealer is going to be President, 
and then my father is going to vote for bim. 

Ever since I had that trouble about soft money 
I've believed in Mr. Resumption who's going to 
get the gold back from—I think Flation is the 
name of the place where father said they carried 
the gold to, and the Flation men buried it. Per- 
haps it is alongside of the treasures of Captain 
Kidd. I wish | could go to sea and find it. But 
Mr. Resumption knows where it is, and he’!l get 
it for Mr. Hazonwealer. 

So hurrah for Hazonwealer, hard money, and 
‘specially Civil Service Reform! ‘Cause then, 
only those are to be ‘pointed drummers of the 
regiment as kuow how to beat the drum the best! 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE BURGLAR.—A Ger 
man story thus illustrates the fact that nocreature 
is too small to be of use, sooner or later: 

‘**An apothecary had a tame squirrel, which he 
was in the frequent habit of regaling with nuts, 
and which he used to keep in his own private 
room adjoining his shop. The little fellow was 
allowed plenty of liberty, for the door of his cage 
was frequently left open, and he used to climb up 
doors and windows and spring thence upon his 
master’s hand. 

‘On one occasion he jumped apon the broad- 
brimmed hat of a Quaker who came into the ehop. 
He made friends with all his master’s acquaint- 
ances, but if anybody teased him he could show 
that he knew how to bite. 

‘As the winter came on, he was in the habit of 
building himself a nest of any tow he might find 
about, and used to choose for residence the pocket 
of his muster’s coat. 

‘** When, in the evening, the coat was taken off 
and hung upon a nail, the little squirrel would 
climb up the door on which the nail stood, run 


down the coat, and take up his quarters in the 
pocket, carrying always in his mouth a good sup- 
ply of the tow, which he had prepared and rolled 
together beforehand, and with which he contrived 
to make in the pocket the cosiest night’s lodging 
in the world. 

‘‘A housebreaker, watching his opportunity, 
selected an especially dark night for getting in 
through the window of the apothecary’s little 
back room bebind the shop, with, as you may 
imagine, no good end in view. 

‘‘He kpew that the apothecary kept no dog; 
he could easily guess where his coat was likely to 
be hanging up. He soon found the pocket, and 
was just about to lighten it of purse, pocket-book 
and keys, when a wisfortune totally unexpected 
befell bim. 

“In rummaging for keys and purse, he had 
struck the sleeping squirrel, of whose strange 
habits with regard to his bedroom he had not 
been aware. 

‘Not liking to be thus suddenly disturbed, the 
little animal gave the thief so sharp a bite on bis 
thumb that be could not forbear yelling with 
pain, and the master of the house, alarmed at 
the unusual sound, came into the room armed 
with the poker, just as the thief was escaping 
through the window. 

watchman happening to be passing, the 
unwelcome guest was given into custody; and 
as the geese at Rome had saved the capital by 
their cackling, so the little squirrel had saved his 
master’s property by lodging in his coat-pocket.” 
—{** Youth’s Companion.” } 


Pujsles, 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
43 Letters. 

“ And God opened her eyes and she saw a 1, 16, 6, 3.” 

** And they slew a bullock and brought the child to 9, 17, 41 
and he said go sell the 13, 4, #.”’ 

“ Then the proud waters had gone over our 5, 38, 10, 33."" 

“To the righteous 42, 14, 3, 20 shal! Be repayed.”’ 

“ They shall be burnt with 2, 22. 30, 24, 2, 23." 

“* Mine age is departed and removed from me like a shep- 
herd’s 14, 35, 11, 36." 

* A 5, 27, 21, 19, @, is upon the Chaideans.” 

“IT am poor and needy, yet the Lord M4, 37, 7, 3, 8, 35, 12, 43 
upon me, and the 15, 7, 42, 28 arm shall be broken.” 

* Behold the fire and the 31, 25, 29, 26." 

“Unto whom he said 40, 3." 

The whole is found in the Psalms. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A geometrical instrument. 
The goddess of morning. 
A flowering shrub. 
To bury. 
A smal! fleet. 
A narcotic. 
A kind of gun. 
The middle of the day. 
An obstruction. 
An extreme blonde. 
The initials name a State and the finals its capital. 
POPSEY WOPSEY. 


AN ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Iam a number composed of three figures. 

1. When I am divided by my third figure I equal 71. 

2. My first figure added to my second is equal to my third. 

3. The sum of my three figures divided by my first is equal to 

the quotient of my third divided by my second. 

4. The sum of my three figures divided by my third is equal 
to my second. 

What number am I? 


SY NCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate a filament and leave a step. 

2. Syncopate a stripe and leave meat. 

3. Syncopate a bird and leave morning. 

4. Syncopate a skeleton and leave bonor. 

5. Syncopate a region and leave part of a State. 
LESTER. 


Appise A. PRICE. 


SELECTED. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in rasp, but not in din; 
My second in wove, but not in spin; 
My third is in read, but not in spell; 
My fourtb is in stand, but not in fell; 
My fifth is in table, but not in chair; 
My sixth is in hall, and also in stair; 
My seventh in clean, but not in dirt; 
My eighth is in dress, but not in skirt; 
My whole is a famous city in Maine 
That you have heard of again and again. 
EMMA ANDERSON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 7. 
An Enigma.—Shadows. 
A Geographical Double 


L RK 
I vab Y 
N ew Archange L 
0 neg A 
1 dia N 
Ss D 


heffiel 
ILLINOIS and MARYLAND. 


Decapittations.—1. 8 ear. 2. Spark, park, ark. Sniy. 
pip, 4. Soali, nail, ail 5. raid, raid, aid. 


A Diamond Puaszie.— 
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Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURE IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE RELIGIOUS AND 
SECULAR PRESS. 

T isa good omen for the future of 

our husbandry to find that the 
demand for this class of information 
is increasing, and that the general 
press of the country is conceding to 
it more attention and more liberal 
space than formerly. The tendency 
of the times is clearly in the direc- 
tion of a higher intelligence. Ignor- 
ance and prejudice are retreating 
before the tread of advancing science, 
and old traditions are yielding to the 
force of new experience. Maximum 
crops are more frequently raised to- 
day than formerly, and are examined 
with a degree of interest and candor 
which shows that practical men are 
everywhere on the alert for new and 
useful facts. 

This general progress is doubtless 
largely due to the influence of those 
journals that liberally represent this 
industry without an exclusive devo- 
tion to it. This class of papers 
abound lately more than ever not 
only in scientific knowledge, but in 
sound common sense that wins the 
confidence of farmers. As the ten- 
dency of such journals is to make 
both good citizens and good farmers, 
the effect is in every view a national 
benefit. In fact a sound, earnest and 
well conducted journal which adds to 
its other merits a vigorous agricul- 
tural deparstment becomes, by its 
position, and alujost by necessity, a 
power in the land. Without losing 
sight of its main purpose, as a relig- 
ious or secular family paper, it rep- 
resents also an industry by far the 
largest in the country, and the prob- 
lems it discusses are of national im- 
portance. 

There is yet a wide field for papers 
of this class which offers them not 
only an ample harvest of subscribers, 
but an opportunity of influence not 
to be overlooked. In an agricultural 
population of five or six million 
families there ought to be, at the 
least calculation, two or three mill- 
ion subscribers to this class of peri- 
odicals ; nor is there any reason why 
this number should not be reached 
before the end of the present decade. 
It rests with the farmers themselves 
to inaugurate this pew era of diffused 
intelligence. The effect would be 
everywhere seen not only in the im- 
proved mental and social condition 
of the husbandman, but in the in- 
creased capacity of his acres. To 
double the numbcr of reading farm- 
ers would be to surround them with 
a new atmosphere of intelligence 
and virtue. It would change the 
aspect and condition of fields and 
farms throughout the country, im- 
parting to every meadow a brighter 
green, and to the fruits of autumn a 
deeper tinge of gold. It would com- 
municate ideas to plow-shares, con- 
vert the hoe into a calculator, and 
endow the spade with thought. 

It isa startling fact that there are 
more than three million farmers who 
neither take nor read a paper repre- 
senting their interests, and it shows 
that although agriculture has re- 
cently made more than its usual 
progress, there is yet a vast benight- 
ed domain waiting for the advent of 
these journals, and sadly needing the 
kind of instruction which they alone 
can supply. 

In this broad field there is scarcely 
a limit to the beneficent influence 
of sound journalism, if it adequately 
represents the great industry of the 
nation while working to promote the 
moral elevation of the people. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF 
FEEDING. 
1. VARIETY OF NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS, 
2. DUE PROPORTION IN COMBINING 
THEM. 

THE importance of diversifying the 
food of cattle, as well as of all other 
farming stock, is continually demon- 
strated in the experience of successful 
men. The Germans have recently 
given much attention to this class of 
problems, and have developed many 
new facts tending to throw light on 
the subject. Their experiments are 
very numerous and very thorough, 
but their method of formulating re- 
sults is open to serious practical ob- 
jections. Nearly all the formulas laid 
down by them comprise three or four, 
and some of them five or six different 
ingredients in a single feeding ration. 

This may answer very well for 
illustrating the theory; but the 
effect in practice is to make some of 
the formulas appear so complex and 
formidable as to repel ordinary farm- 
ers, many of whom are accustomed 
to give only one or two kinds of feed 
at a time. The evil however is not 
difficult to remedy. If the recipes 
comprising five or six, ingredients ip 
one feed were divided into two for- 
mulas to be given on alternate days, 
the intended object would be accom- 
plished nearly as well, and would be 
more acceptable to most farmers, be- 
cause it would correspond more nearly 
with their previous experience. 

In the following ration, for exam- 
ple, there are five different constit- 
uents which might be used more 
conveniently, and perhaps even more 
profitably, if arranged in two rations, 
than they can be in one: 


10 Ibe. of Clover hay, 


a Oat straw, 
Barley chaff, 
Turnips, 


ee Oil cake. 


Now if this formula is separated 
into two, as given below, the same 
variet~of food is secured, and in the 
same proportion as above. The only 
difference is that they extend through 
two days instead of one: 

I, IT. 

20 Ibs. of Clover hay, 2 |bs.of Oat straw, 

ie Barley chaff, @ “* Turnips, 

Bes Oil cake, ee Oil cake. 

We are not here discussing the in- 
trinsic merits of the formula, either 
in its original shape, or as here di- 
vided. The object is merely to show 
that by separating the ingredients 
under two heads we may render it 
more convenient and acceptable with- 
out impairing its value, and without 
diminishing the variety of its mate- 
rials or the due proportion of them. 

There is no feeding mixture that is 
worth trying which does not conform 
to these two essential conditions. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


WE give this week a few more ex- 
tracts from the many commendatory 
letters and notices received by us: 


“With this number of the ‘Illustrated 
Christian Weekly,’ Rev. Lyman Abbott re- 
tires from his editorial connection with the 
‘Weekly,’ and becomes associated with Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher in the conduct ef the 
Christian Union. We are sorry, for the sake 
of the * Weekly,’ for Mr. Abbott has given the 
paper much of its character and prominence, 
and he will be sorely missed by those who 
have become interested in it. Wherever he 
goes, however, he will be followed by a mul- 
titude of readers.’’—{*‘ Elmira Daily Adver- 
tiser,’’ Sept. 15.] 


“In your paper of the 20th is an article by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher upon using ‘ammonia’ 
that is too valuable to be lost. I have found 
these directions of the greatest assistance, 
and cannot but thank her for giving them to 
usso cheaply. They should be published fre- 


quently.”’— Housekeeper. 


“Many years ago I was a member of a Bible 
class which met in the old Brick Church in 
Amberst, Mass. Henry Ward Beecher was 
our teacher. Say to bim that I remember 
him well, that I love him, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the brethren.’’—G. W. C., Idaho 
City, I. 

“T like the paper better than ever before.’ 
—Rev. W. J., Woodhaven, N. Y. 

*“T consider the paper doubly valuable since 
it commenced the publication of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons.”’*— Rey. C. F.C., Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. 

“After nearly six years trial we have no 
desire to change. The Christian Union is 
now one of the family, and we can’t spare 
it.”"—Mrs. H. P. 8., Rockland, Mich. 

“TI like your paper vastly. It has been a 
great help to me in my ten years of invalid 
life.”"—Mrs. L. W. McC., Oakley, Ontario. 

* We cannot get along without the Christian 
Union in our family.”—J. B. Y., Rockford, Il. 


“For more than twenty years I have regard- 
ed Henry Ward Beecher as one of the noblest 
preachers of the age. His sermons for years, 
I trust, have been a biessing to me.’’—Kev. 
J. K. C., Holden, Mass. 

“T cannot get along without your valuable 
paper and Mr. Beecher’s most excellent ser- 
mons.’’—A. R., Ludlow, Mass. 


“Mr. Beecher'’s sermons alone are worth 
the price of the paper.’’—S. A. H., Hinckley, 
lll. 

** We like your paper very much, and hardly 
see how we could be without it. It is read 
by every member of the family, down to the 
youngest, who is eight years old.”"—B. M. R.., 
La Crosse, W.s. 

* Mr. Beecher's sermons come to us, far out 
in Texas, inspiring us with desires after holi- 
ness, and comforting in hours of gloom and 
despondency.’’—8. J. O., Bastrop, Texas. 


“T lent them (the Union and Pulpit) to a 
family for one year. The old gentleman said, 
one day, he would not borrow those papers 
any more if he had to drink rye coffée to save 
money to pay for them. For, said he, I can- 
not and I will not do without them. They 
have lifted me out of the slough of despond 
that I have wallowed in for nearly fifty years, 
and I must have them to read, and also to 
lend and give to my friends and neighbors.”’— 
R. L. 8. B.. Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

WE have received a’ number of 
subscriptions at the old rates, since 
the reduction in price. In these 
cases we have entered the subscrip- 
tion for one year and three weeks. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 


ADDRE&és all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 


AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Recerpts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 


Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 338 
Washington St. 

CuHicaGo OrFice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 
Kearney St. 


SAMPSON Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, 15s. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
XO) cts.a pair. “ The Dinner” and “ The Nap,” 
5) cts. a pair. “ Easter Cross,"’ 0 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 


MR. BEECHER’S WORKS, 


To subscribers and others who will 
send NEW subscriptions to THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION we make the fol- 
lowing offer : 

To any one sending two new sub- 
scribers at one time, with $6.00, we 
will mail, postage paid, either of the 


following works, (J. B. Ford & Co., 
Publishers) : 


Retail 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN............ ... #1 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 25 

STAR PAPERS.......... vee 1 75 

LECTURB-ROOM TALKS 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 

Mountain 1% 

OVERTURE OF 1% 


To a subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 
$9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


Retail 
Price. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New En- 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING......... 20 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HovUSsE- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher) .............. 2 0 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only... 2 3 
To anyone sending four subscrib- 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 


First Vol. Lire OF CHRIST, octavo...... $3 WO 
Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 


First Vol. Lire OF Curist, Imperial! Edi- 


SEND Ten Centato L. A. Elliot & Co., Fine Art 
cealers, Boaton, for * The Beautiful Home.’ (Art 
Hints, and list of more than 2400 engravings, &c.) 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


6: ENGLISH and A™- 
book almost 
iven away. 110,00 Juveniles, 

autifully tiluetrated, a 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 


gat Brothers, 3 
St.. New York City. 


The Prairie Farmer, 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
Recognized authority throughout the United 
States upon matters of 
General Agriculture, Herticalture, 
Floriculture, Stock Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, &c. 
To which are added Departments of 
Gencral News, Record of the Season, 
Youth's Miscellany, Household, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single copy, one year, Post-paid................ #2 00 
Three Copies, one year, Post-paid ... ......... 500 
Six Copies, one year, Post-paid.................. 90 
Eleven Copies, one year, Post-paid........ .... 15 0 


Sample Copy free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal Card. Prospectus and Canvassing outfit 
sent free to Agents, who are wanted everywhere 
to organize Clubs. Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER Co., 
Chicago, IU). 


Second Hand Organs. 


No. 75. Two Manuales, 32 at of 
No. 80. Two Manuatles, 
No. S81. One Manuale. 17 


No. 84. One Manuale, ™ stops, 0 
No. =5. One Manuale, stops, 38 
No. S7. Two Manuales, 15 stops, $ 


Terms easy. For Particulars apply to 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Offer. 


Send to HORATIO C. KING, 27? Park Place 
N. ¥. City, either: 


A POSTAL CARD, and receive a specimen 
copy of the CHRISTIAN UNION free, 


Or THREE DOLLARS, and receive it for 
the year. 


Or SIX DOLLARS, and receive it for two 
years, or two copies to two addresses, together 
with a copy of LYMAN ABBOTT'S I!lustrated 
Commentary on Acts free. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


Or SIX DOLLARS, the price of “ The Dic- 
tionary of Religious Knowledge,” by LYMAN 
ABBOTT and T. J. CONANT, (Harper Bros.) and 
receive itand the UNION free for one year. 


Or SIX DOLLARS, and receive a copy of the 
Christian Union one year and two volumes of 
BEECHER'’S SERMONS, (Harper's edition), 


Or NINE DOLLARS, the price of three copies 
of the CHRISTIAN UNION, and receive four 
copies, sent to different addresses if desired. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside middie page. 888 0.76 
Reading Notices. $1.0 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONA. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-eix and upwards. 
Bille payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. for outside — 
on or before Saturday. seovieus to date of 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada. 
SINGLE § CENTS. 


DRY GOODS. 


A. T.Stewart & Co. 


HAVE JUST OPENED a LARGE LINE of 


Infants’ Cloaks 


IN CASHMERE, SILK, MATALASSE and 
SILK and POPLIN. HANDSOMELY TRIM- 
MED in N&W DESIGNS at VERY REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. 


ALSO CHILDREN’S 
Zephyr Worsted Gaiters, Shields, 
Sacques, Caps, Bootees, 
AND a GREAT VARIETY of LADIES’ and 
INFANTS’ 
Sleeveless Sacqnes, Nubias, Hoods, 
Searfs, Breakfast Shawls, Ete., 
CROCHET and HAND KNIT, at 


Prices which Cannot 
Fail to Attract. 


Broadway, 4th Av. Sth & | Oth “ts | —— 


BLACK GOODS 


AT JACKSON'S. 


FRENCH CASHMERES AND MERINOES. 
65c., We., and $1. 


BLACK SILKS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCR AT LAST SEA- 
SON'S PRICES. 


A special lot of 


ARMURE DE SOIE 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY FOR OUR OWN 
TRADE, NOVELTIES in DRESS GOODS, SERGE 
AND CAMEL’S-HAIR S8UITINGS, WATER- 
PROOFS, etc., 


AT CREAT BARCAINS. 


Orders promptly executed. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway, opvosite “tewart’s. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Latest Novelties in Ready-Made 
Clothing for Boys from 3 
to 15 Years of Age. 


WORKMANSHIP. STYLE, AND CUT 
UNEXCELLED. 


BOYS’ PLAY SUITS, $2 


BOYS’ ‘NTINENTAL ITS (Buttoned to the 
Neck), $2.75 


BOYS’ SC OOL 8U 68.58, $3.75, 00.50. 
BOYS’ DREs8 *UITS $6.50 

BuYs’ CASS. SUITS, $5, #6, 
BOYS’ BLOUSE &UITS, #5, #6, #7. 

FALL OVERSACKS AND ‘ULSTERS, $5 to $8. 
WINTER OVERSACKS and ULSTERS, $6 to $3. 


BOYS’ HATS. 


CLOTH AND FELT HATS (School Wear), 2c. 

BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DRESS HATS, 75c., S8e., 
$1, $1.25 up. 

63” CHILDREN’S HATS MADE TO ORDER. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 00, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


New Millinery Goods, 


LINE OF FRENCH FELT HATS, 
every desirable shape and color, 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 


FINER FELT fSc., Tic.. and %c. OTTBR 
BRIMS, $1.15, $1.25. 

SOFT WOOL FELT “HATS, We. 

AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25c., up. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND: 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION to our LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
EVERY IIMAGINABLE STYLE. 


There has been nothing like them beretofore of- 
fered in thiscity. PRICES Low. 


CALLI AND LUNSPECT. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., 35c., 45c. per bunch 


of three. 
REAL LONG OSTRICH PLU MES, We., The. 


up. 
FEATHER BANDS, dc. per yard. 
FANCY WINGS, 3c., and lec. up. 
RAL WINGS (handsome), 
payee 
BANDEAUX, fall shades, with and 
without Jets. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, Etc. 
Largest STOCK in this CITY to select from, un- 
doubtedly. 


2,000 PIECES BLACK AND COLORED 


SILK BONNET VELVETS. 


Our purchases woes macein Europe before the 
last advance in price 

BLACK VELYV ETS, #1. 25, $1.35, $1.45, $1.65, $1.75, 
and $2.00 up 

FINER VELVETS, as $2.50, $5.00, $3.50 up. 

uch under regular peices. 

NEW DESIRABLE DES —~DARK AND 
SEAL BROWNS, CARDINALS, MYRTLE, AND 
BOTTLE GREENS, $1.50. $2.00, #2 sper yard, up. 


1,000 PIECES FINE VELVET 
from 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 5S, 60, 62, 64. 66. 6S, & 70 ALLEN St. 


E. Ridley & Sons. 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 
Cloaks, Suits & Costumes 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES. 
Our own and Other Manufacturers’. 


T5e., up. 


MISSES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNION BEAVER 
CLOAKS, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 
MISSES’ CASTOR BEAVER CLOAKS, #, $4.50, 


$5 up. 

LADIES’ UNION BEAVER CLOAKS, #2.5), $3, 
$3.25, $4 up. 

LADIES’ ALL-WOOL CASTOR BEAVER 
CLOAKS, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $8.50. 

LADIES’ SUITS IN ALPACA, CASHMERE, 
POPLIN, etc., $6.75, $7.25, $7.75, $8.50 up. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, $3,00. $3.5), 
$4.00 up. 

Silk Suits for Ladies and Misses in all 
the New Aatame Fall lt Shades. 


EVENING COSTU MES. 


OUR DRESSMAKING 


DEPARTMENT ENLARGED AND UNDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF FIRST-CLASS AR- 
TISTS. 


DER ON PREMISES. 


SUITS AND COSTUMES MADE TU OR- 


Mourning Outfits 


MADE UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Catalogue and Price-List by Mail 
upon Application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309. 311. 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 70 ALLEN 8ST. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31) Howard 8t.). 


now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock 
of carpets, as follows: 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels. 


3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS and MATTINGS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open On MONDAY, Oct. 9, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


To the workmanship of these garments we wish 
to call special attention, as they are cut, trimmed 
and pressed by the best Journeymen tailors, which 
adds greatly to their shape ana fit. Of every style 
we have five sizes, and over one hundred atyles. 

Keough and plain beaver CLOAKAS, nicely trim- 
med. §2 25, $3 75. and $9 75. 

Very finest materials in rough and plain beaver 
ner elegantiy trimmed and beautiful de- 

r $11.0. — $17. W, $27.50, $24.50, up to $75. 


reat ba 
AL SKI. wSACQU ES, English design, $9 to 


seu BARCAINS IN 


on Neatly jtrimmed suite, $3.75, $4, $6.75, $9, $12. and 


Cashmere and Camel's Hair in all the newest 
sbades. trimmed with silk to match, 


7. 
—t. Overskirts, and Polonaises, made from 
all the new goods, at positive bargains. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESC RIPTION., 

FRENCH “AND. TIC MANUFACTURE, 
ch we will offer at 

EXCEED! NGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL DESICNS IN 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


1,000 doz. on sale; priee #1. 10, in all shades, 
500 duz. on sale; Se. in all shades. 


‘FEATHERS 


endless variety 
BRAIDED BANDEAU X in "Cardinal, Black, 
my Green. Brown, etc., etc. 
ow FANCY FEATHEKS received twice a week 
of our ewn special importation. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


Closing out several lines of FANCY RIBBONS 
at cents yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


T-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, S5c. to We. 
8-inch =ASH RIBBONS, ali silk, 


Special inducements in aii our silk ~ as it 
was purchased before eas advance in silk 


VELVETS. 


places of COLORED VELVBETS at #2 yard; 
wort . 
500 pieces of BLACK VELVET. from #1 W to #10. 


Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. 


LACE Coops. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 


Special attention given to made-up LACE GOODS, 
Children’s LAC Ks and VELVET CAPS aspeciaity. 
LAC E RUFFLINGS in encless variety. 


Have just reeetved a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSIERY, 


For Ladies, Genta, and Children, in WOOL, COT. 
TON, and MERINO, all the NE we ST STYLES 
MISSES’ MERINO ata REDUCTION of 6O 
Per Cent. 92 75 to per dozen. 

GENTS’ MERINO VESTS, redueed from Se. to @e. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from Se. 

to 4c. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warner's. and al! the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars aud Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES.|:; 


1,000 doz. 2 buttons, ec. 
"300 doz. 3 buttons. #1 & 
ALL WARKANTED. AL L THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 


N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH 


THE 


Parisial Flower Company, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of all 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OSTRICH 
FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 
BRIDAL SETS AND VEILS. + LORAL 
GARNITU RES FOR WEDDING & 

VENING CO8STU . 
“ arranged to orde 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, “ a specialty.’ 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Agricultural 
Hail. To the Trade and institutions a discount. 
PARISIAN FLOWEH 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
. LUEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


HIGHEST AWARD & DIPLOMA 
SUPERIOR 


WOVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


United States-Corset Co., 


NEW YORK. 


Try one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM,” ‘“BEAUTY,” 


“RA” “Sth AVENUE.” 


All DealersiKeep Them 
USE 


Needles. 
Sold Evervwhere 


DANCING SKELETON! 
A Mystery! What makes it dance 

*Spirttualistic’’ humbuggery out- 
done. Aj inted figure of a Skeleton 
l4 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command «f the Director 
who may betnany part ofthe room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to Prof. Pepper's” Danc- 
ing Skeleton. Immen-cly senaa- 
tionea!. Sent with full directions 
id for Scts. Richards M’fg 

Ashland Block, Chicago. 


INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address, 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 


And Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


ch, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-woed, low-priced, warrant 
Catalogue 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 
Biymyer Manufacturing Co., 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
upertor 
Bells of Cx 
wk the bee Retary Han for 
Se , Court- houses 


lite stra 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Specia! attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 
Wlustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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